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‘ 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


ArT. I. 
Hiftcire de Academie Royale des Sciences, &c.—The Hiftory of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Berlin, for the 
Year 176g. Vol. xxv *. 4to. Berlin. Haude and Spener, 1771. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Memoir I, Remarks on the real Perfection of Dieptrical Glaffes. 
By Mr. Beguelin. 

H E approbation vith whick Mr. D’Alembert, honoured 

Mr. Beguelin’s firft Memoir upon the practical i improve- 
ment of dioptrical glafles, and the curious reflexions he communi- 
cated to the Academy on that occafion, have encouraged the 
German Academician to carry his inquiries flill farther on this 
interefting and almoft inexhauftible fubjeét. He reduces his re- 
fearches under feveral general heads, Under the firft he com-~ 
pares together the effect of ordinary, achromatic, and catoptri- 
cal telefcopes. Under the fecond he treats of the-moft advan- 
tageous proportions, that are to be obferved in the conftruction 
of achromatic telefcopes, between the aperture and the focal 
diftances of the object glafs and the eye glafs. Under the third 
he confiders the greatett angle of confulion that can be admitted 
in achromatical glaffes; and under the fourth he examines the 
following queftion, When the aberration cf the rays that pajs 
th rough the circumference of an object gla/s is rendered null, does there 
remain a vifthle aberration of thofe rays that pafs nearer the center of 
that glafs? And under the fifth he takes notice of the errors 
that may be occafioned by the thicknefs of glafles in calculating 
the aberration. 
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* For our account of vol. xxiv. fee Appendix to Rev. vol. xvi. 
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Memoir Il. A Afiftake in determining the Genus of the Albuca 


and of the Alethris of Linnaus corrected by a mere accurate Ob. 

fervation of the generical Charagiers of thefe Plants. By Mr, 

Gleditfch. 

Memoir Ill. An Efay on Hygrometry, or the Art of meafuring the 

Degree of Moijture in the Air, By Mr. Liumbert. 

While the barometer and thermometer have acquired, from 
time to time, fome new degrecs of amelioration, fo as to give 
indications that are inte!ligible to the curious obferver, the by- 
grometer has remained in its primitive ftate of imperfeGion, To 
remedy this, and to bring that inflrument to a farther degree of 
precifion and improvement, a prodigious number of experiments 
and difcuffions have been employed by this learned Academician; 
and his Amar, which contains thefe experiments, and their 
refult, deferves attention. But the Reader will find Mr. Dg 
Luc’s Account of a new Hygrometer, delivered to the Royal So- 
ciety, ftill more interefting. Sce our Review for September, 
1774, P- 224. 

Memoir lV. Aleteor.logical Obfervations made at Berlin by Order 

of the Acadeny in the Years 1768 and 1769. By M. Beguelin. 

Of this Article, no explanation or comment is required, 

MATHEMATICS 

We fhall give little more than the titles of the AZcmcirs con- 
tained in this clafs, as none of them are fufceptible of extra& 
or abridgment. 

Memoir Il. Of the Powers of bent Springs. By Mr. De la 

range. 

Memoir Il.. Of Kepler’s ates. By the fame. 

Memoir Ill. Concerning the Sequences in the Genoefe Lettery. By 

Mr. John Bernoulli. 

Memorrs IV. and V. Extraéis of two Letters from Mr. D’ Alem- 
bert to M. De la Grange, relative to the Aberration in Achroma- 
tic Telefcopes. 

Manmoir V1. The Solution of a very difficult Queftion in the Caleu- 

lation of Probabilities. By Mr. Kuler. 

The plan of a certain lottery gave rife to this queftion. The 
Jottery confifted of five claffes, containing each 10,000 tickets, 
among which there were 4000 prizes, and, of confequence, in 
each clafs gooo blanks. Each ticket was to: pafs through all 
the five claffes, and, befides the prizes drawn in each clafs, the 
directors of the loitery engaged themfelves to pay a ducat to 
every proprietor of a ticket that had pafled through all the clafles 
without winning a prize. The expence, incurred by this pay- 
ment, is beforehand uncertain, as the cafual ies between the 
two oppolite ‘pefible extremes are fo many in number. 7 
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thefe poflible extremes is that of all the prizes in each clafs fall 
ing to the lot of the fame numbers ; in which cafe there would 
be ademand for gooo ducats: the other pofible cafe is that of 
all the prizes of the different clafles falling to the lot of different 
numbers, in which cafe (5000 tickets winning and as many 
lofing) the demand would only be for sooo ducats. Now as both 
of thefe phyfically poffille cafes are almoft morally impoffible, the 
queftion is to determine the number of ducats which the under- 
taker of the lottery will probably be obliged to pay. This is the 
intricate queftion of which Mr. £uler attempts the folution in 
this paper. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
Memoir 1. Concerning the Culture of the Underfianding. By 
Mr. Formey. 

This is a ftrange effufion of eloquence, extravagance, and 
fentiments that are more worthy of a fuperficial fceptic than 
of fuch a philofophical divine as Mr. Formey has fhewn hime 
felf to be on feveral occafions. Of fourteen quarto pages 
contained in this Ademoir, nine are employed to perfuade us that 
the culture of the underftanding is a vain and impracticable 
undertaking. To prove this he confiders man in the principal 
ftages and periods of his exiftence, and endeavours, in {pite of 
reafon and common fenfe, to fhew that they are all incompatible 
with intellelual improvement. He begins at the cradle, in 
which, indeed, there is litt!e accefs to the infant mind. Ar- 
rived at his fifth or fixth year, the child, according to our Aca- 
demician, is only a kind of parrot, who repeats mechanically 
the words and phrafes of his inftruftor, and will repeat, all his 
life, what he now hears. ¢ There is nothing but parrot-prate 
in the world; this is the procedure and effect of every education, 
The pupil is entirely paffive: he fees what they make him fee, 
he believes what they make him believe, and he is fuppofed to 
be perfectly educated, when he thinks and freaks as his father 
and his preceptor have done :-—hence a fad fucceffion of errors, 
prejudices, inconfiftences, and proceedings merely mechani- 
cal.” No reformation is to be expeed, fays our Author, in 
this matter. ‘* The only feeble ray of hope that remains, is, 
that, when this fine education is finifhed, it will not be too 
late to engage the pupil to begin another, to change his paflive 
ftate for an active one, (the Academician will tell us prefently 
that this is impoffible) to pluck up all the tares that have been 
fown in his intellectual field, and to fubftitute good grain in its 
place. Thus Defcartes conceived by the power of a fuperior 
genius, that the way to learn /cmething was to begin by believing 
nthing.—But are there many Defcartes? Alas, no! I don't 
know whether the whole courfe of ages has produced more than 


one.’ Thus then we are again got back into the fuds.—But, 
Pp 2 what 
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what is ftill worfe—this fame Defcartes, this prodigy, this 
phoenix, what did he effectuate? * O weaknefs of humanity 
(cries the Philofopher of Berlin) he opened the great avenue to 
truth (univerfal doubt), only to lofe himfelf afterwards in the 
moft devious labyrinths of error.’ Piteous indecd! We fink 


deeper and deeper in (what John Bunyan called) the Slough of | 


Dejpair, and Mr, Samuel Formey proves hitherto but a mifera. 
ble comforter to the young ftudent, whom he exhorts to unlearn 
what had been taught him by others, in order to learn better 
by him(felf. A miferable comforter indeed! Hear him farther: 
© It would be vain to expect that a young man at his deliver. 
ance from the trammels of education fhould have either the idea, 
the defire, or the power (thoufands, we affirm, have had all three) 
to 1ectify what may have been defective in the plan of their 
education. He will either acquieice {tupidly in the notions he 
has imbibed, or, fatigued with the trouble it has coft him to 
get them into his brain, he will, in a ht of difguft, renounce 
all ftudy as ufelefs pedantry, as a vain purfuit of truth, which 
he confiders as funk in the bottom of a well, where it is likely 
to remain for ever.’ 

This may happen to fome; but is it a general cafe, or is it 
always the cafe? Is not the young man fice to chufe a middle 
way between a blind fubmiffion to his former guides and a fenfe- 
je‘s abjuration of all future inquiry ? “Chis, Mr. Formey does 
not care to deny all at once; but he obferves that the period of 
the pafjions, which he calls the fecond period of human life, gives 
the young man over to new tyrants, new pedagogues, whofe 
violence, froth, fermentation, and impetuofity the eloquent 
and loquacious Academician reprefents with all the power of 
metzphor. ‘Thefe do fo tofs and tumble the poor ftudent that 
no fort of culture (according to our Author), no progres in 
intellectual improvement are to be expected in this period. He 
forgets, good man, that the love of truth is, itfelf, in many 
minds, a kind of paffion, and that the love of fame and the de- 
fire of fuperiority and diftinction are real and ardent paffions 
which powertully animate, on innumerable occafions, to intel- 
JeQtual improvement ;—but let us hear him out: * Well then, 
fays be, \et us wait a little: perhaps when the paffions are ex- 
tinguifhed or calmed, Reafon and Truth will fpeak and be 
heard.’ This profpe€&t appears very doubtful to our Author, 
lince the paffions ftill remain, even when time has diminifhed 
their force; the foaming of the torrent fubfides, but the river 
{till runs in its channel, and he is a fool, who, like the pea- 
fant in Horace, waits till it pafles by. ¢* Befides, when the paf- 
fions are fufpended through gratification (we fuppofe he means 
the fenfual appetites), the vigour of the mind is exhaufted ; the 
purfuit of knowledge thn cofts more pain than it yields ples 
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fore, and this fucceeding period has its objeéts, occupations, 
and even amufements, which will a/ways be preferred before a 
inful and ufelefs application to ftudy.’ 

After this uncomfortable rant, which gives fuch a partial end 
jmperfect view of the capacity and ftate of man, relative to the 
acquifition of knowledge: after this combination of all the dif- 
advantages that attend his prefent ftate, without any attention 
at all to the vaft variety of circumftances that are favourable 
to intellectual improvement, our Academician takes a -farther 
fep, which furprifes us fo much the more in that it is really 
ftepping out of his way: he litts up the corner of a veil, which 


covers, fays he, an obicure labyrinth, and lets us- into this: 
goodly fecret, that man is not a free agent, all ‘his actions’ 


being determined by will, his wz// by ideas, his ideas by objedts, 
and fo on, a wheel within a wheel, ad infimtum. From this he 
concludes, that we acquire knowledge and wifdom, virtue and 
merit, as we acquire beauty, health, agility, and a good con- 
fitution; that Nature beftows thefe precious gifts, and that 


propitious circumftances expand and improve them. Were’ 


all this true, it is not pertinent to the fubject, non erat his 
locus. 


afks himfelf the following queftion: * But have I] not loft the 
thread of the fubject I propofed to treat ?’—Yes, Sir, indeed 


you have, and the needle too, and, we apprehend, your fpec-: 
tacles alfo. You feem, yourfelf, to be more or lefs fenfible of: 


this, when you put to yourfelf this puzzling queftion: ‘ After 
what | have now been faying, is the cultivation cf the under- 
fanding a thing pradticable or even poffible ?’ So far as this 
queftion relates to the feeming inconfiftency of your doétrine 
of neceffity with the poffibility of education and intellectual im- 
provement, you anfwer it fo as to get pretty well out of the 
ferape: you obferve that the theory of irrefiftible motives, or 
the doctrine of (a moral) neceffity, inftead of removing the pof- 
frbility of education and mental improvement, is their eflential 
foundation, renders them eafy, and enfures their efficacy; and 
this we believe as well as you; for certainly to attempt the in- 
telletual and moral improvement of beings, who act without 
motives, and can act againft preponderating ones, would be to 
milk the goat, or to trace figures in the fand. This, however, 
does not remove the difcouragement with which you have 


clogged education in the former part of your difcourfe ; for’ 


laying the knotty queftion of human liberty afide, if neither 
infancy, youth, maturity, nor age are proper feafons for the 
cultivation of the mind, there is no feafon for it at all, and all 
your rules and precepts are ufelefs; and if your rules and pre- 
cepts are not ufelefs, the whole of your preceding theory is 

Pp 3 prepofterous 


The Academician having rambled thus far, ftops fhort and 
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prepoftcrous and extravagant; it is at beft a mere hors @aeuvre, 
in which there 1s fome eloquence, but very little fenfe or foli. 
dity. You are like an architect, who undertakes to give rules 
for raifing an edifice, and begins by a fophiftical declamation on 
the impoffibility of executing his plan. The comfort is, that 
this impoffibility does not exift in the cafe before us, and that 
the obftacles you mention as incompatible with the culture of 
the mind, do not take place in all, and are invincible in few 
or none. 

The rules the Author lays down for education are vague and 
trivial ; they are reducible to the following propofitions : * Jn the 
infancy of the world mankind flood in need of a Sage to propagate 
uifdom, as they wanted a firfi fire to ferve as the means of lighting 
up all thofe that have lurned fn.e: This is more brilliant than 
Juminous.—** All public focieties have been civilized and difciplined 
by Sages, fuch as Solon and Lycurgus, and private facieties, even 
thofe of a domeftic kind, muf? be civilized and improved in the fame 
way, by the wifdom and virtue of their heads—Eut as there are many 
heads of families who are not Sages, things go ill in this refpe2— 
Keep company with perjons who are judicious, rational, and virtucus, 
this is the GRAND SECRET of education; for judicious parents or 
friends will carry a young man farther Ly one year of infirudtiv 
but a converfati.n, than difagreeable preieétions and perpetual 
teaching will do in ten yars.—Read neither Malebranche, Locke, 
nor Leibnitz ; for if you do not underfiand them you lofe your time, 
and if you comprehend what they fay, you will fiudy them until you 
either turn your head, or fill it with a ftock of knowledge that will 
rather prove a burthen than q guide.’’ Bombario. 

Menmorr II. Concerning two Properties of Matter that feem in- 
compatible, i.e. the vis inertia, or, an entire Inactivity, and the per- 
etyal Tendency to change its State. By Mr. Beguelin. 
hefe two properties have, indeed, the very ftrongeft chae 
racters of incompatibility. The very definition of the wis in- 
ertig in matter implies a sefiflance to motion when it is at 
reft, and to reft when it is in motion; and if a perpetual ten- 
dency in matter to change its ftate be compatible with this re- 
fiftance, then one would think it poffible that two contradice 
tory propofitions may be doh true. Neverthelefs the great 
Leibnitz, without denying the vis inertia or inactivity of Mat- 
ter, pretended to have difcovered in it a perpetual effort to 
change its ftate, a peculiar, inherent force or power, the fource 
of all its modifications, which acts wichout interruption, and 
produces all the phenomena of the material world. ‘I his para- 
dox was received with contempt by a great part of the philo- 
fophical world; the gcometricians and more particularly the 
illuftrious Euler, whofe excellent theory of motion is built 
upon the eflential inertia or imactivity of matter, took = ' 
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difguft at this pretended difcovery, that they rejected, in the 
Jump, the whole Leibnitian and Wolfian cofmology. The very 
acute and ingenious Mr. Beguelin, who, on the contrary, 
adopts it inthe lump, and is undoubtedly one of the ableft 
yotaries of Wolfianifm, has undertaken in this A/emoair to dif- 
pel the above-mentioned contradiction which has been laid to 
the charge of Leibnitz, and to prove, that, upon the principle 
of that great man, the inertia or total inadfivity of matter has 
nothing in it incompatible with the adiive force he attributes 
to that fubftance. Butit happens unfortunately that the prin- 
ciples of Leibnitz, on which the folution of this difficulty is 
founded (a difficulty, by the by, in which the Leibnitians 
alone are concerned, becaufe it is of their owa making and 
regards mot us), are as paradoxical as the paradox they are 
employed to explain. Leibnitz, as is well known, maintained 
that all that is real and fubftantial in the different portions of 
matter is reducible to fimple, indivifible elements, which he 
calls monades, and confiders as the coni{tituent principles of all 
bodies. ‘I hefe msnades, the German philofopher fubitituted in 
the place of atoms, which, though undivided, were allowed 
to be divifible, and confequently could not be looked upon, 
in his judgment, as fimple principles into which all com- 
pound beings muft be reducible: but the monades have net 
fucceeded; they are getting cut of fight in the philofophical 
woild; they are fuch thin and fantaftic beings, that we know 
net what to make of them, though Leibnitz and Wolf drew 
from them all the phenomena of nature. A principle of material 
fubftance, that is without parts, without extent, without fi- 
gure, occupying no point of {paee, incapable of motion, en- 
dowed with perceptions and with a power of producing them, 
reprefenting the univerfe by its connexion with all other mo- 
nades, and foon and fo on; fuch a principle is not likely to 
live long after its invention. It is by the dodtrine, however, 
of monades that Mr. Beguclin attempts to reconcile the pre- 
tended activity of matter, with its known and avowed inac- 
tivity, and this will excufe us from entering into an analy- 
tical account of his reafoning on this fubjeG&t. He fuppoles 
that aCtivity refides in the fimple elements or monade:, and that 
the vis inertie refults from that combination of the fimple ele- 
ments that conftitutes what we call matter, and all the pheno- 
mena of the material fyftem; and all that we fhall obferve 
further on this paper is, that the ingenious academician dif- 
plays great acutenels in treating his fubje¢t and makes the 
beft of an obfcure, intricate and unimportant caufe. The caufe 
is of no fort of importance even in the fcience of mechanics, 
to which its practical application is more immediately related ; 
for the principles of mechanics are deduced from experience 
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2nd not from metaphyfical refearches into the primordia 

rerum. 

Memorr III. An Attempt to reconcile the Lleas of Newton and 
Leibrzitz concerning Space and a Vacuum. By Mr. Beguelin, 
Here is another arduous tafk undertaken by this able and 

acute metaphyfician ; for nothing can appear more dire and 

pofitive than the oppofition between Newton, who maintained 

a vacuum in nature, and the real exillence of /pace, (inde- 

pendently on its relation to created beings) and Leibnitz, who 

abfolutely denied the one and the other. Such an oppofition 
of fentiments upon a fubject that feems fo palpable, and that 
appears to be neither intricate nor complicated, between two 
men of fuch acute penetration and deep ttudy, induced Mr, 

Beguelin to think that they had confidered the fubjeét under 

different points of view, and that therefore their diverfity of 

Opinion was apparent only and not real. Our aeademician 

thinks that Newten confidered the objects in queftica, only in 

their phyfica] and geometrical afpect, while Lesdnitz treated of 
them with the fpirit and views of a metaphyfician, This 
obfervation is very judicious ; and there is no doubt, but that 
the different points of view under which thefe two great men 
contemplated the fame obj<&is muft have produ:ed a diverfity 
both in their manner of perceiving and reprefenting them. A 
mathematician who confiders a marble cube, draws off, bya 
very natural abft traction, all his attention from tie matter of 
which the cube is compofed, and confines it entirely to the 
properties of the figure; and thus the cube becomes to him 
no more than a portion of fpace, terminated by fix equal and 
fimilar furfaces. By confidering farther this fpace, the natural 
philofopher will be eafily led to confider it as a being homo- 
geneous and immoyeable, fufceptibie of three dimenfions, di- 
vifible ad infinitum, and as the receptacle of bodies: and as 
to the exiftence of fuch fpace he will confider it as lefs real 
than that of folids, furfaces, lines and geometsical points, 
which are not chimeral beings or mere nothing, -but exift in 
the univerfe with the bed:es in which they have been conceived, 
and from which they have been abftracéted; an exiltence as 
real as that of the genus and /pecies of animals, plants and 
metals, which are derived from their individuals. If the New- 
tonians will be fatisfed with the account our Author here 
gives of the reality of fpace, (which, if we are not miftaken, 
senders it rather too ideal) then it is certain, that their no- 
tion of fpace coincides ina great meafure with that of Leib- 
nitz, who confiders it as the relation of diftance and fitu- 
ation between co-exifting beings. The only difference here 
js, that Leibnitz carries the metaphyfical analyfis farther than 
Newton. So that we may fay with the latter, (who confidered 
Space, 
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face, only in its afpect upon natural philofophy) that it is a 
reality, immoveable, extended, divifible, &c. and at the fame 
time may grant, with the former, (analyfing the notion of it 
fill farther) that it is the order of fimultaneous beings, the 
relation of diftance and fituation between bodies that exift in 
the fame points of duration. 

But when we proceed a ftep farther, and confider the fen- 
timents of thefe two great men in relation to a vacuum, or 
fpace entirely void of all matter, the difficulty of reconciling 
their fyftems will appear ftill greater, and yet our Author 
makes a very ingenious effort to overcome it. He diftinguifhes, 
for this purpofe, between a phyfical vacuum, and a metaphifical 
one. The phyfical vacuum is pure {pace void of matter, of 
which the notion has nothing in it incompatible with the 
conftitution of the material world, while its reality is afcer- 
tained by known experiments. Tis our academician pre- 
tends, that Leibnitz did not deny, notwithftanding fome ex- 
piefions, that feem to prove the contrary, in his letters to 
Dr. Clarke, expreffions which, perhaps, efcaped him in the 
unguarded moments of a warm controverfy. Nay, he was 
obliged to admit this void fpace even by his own (whimfical) 
fyftem ; for (as his fimple elements or monades, whofe combi- 
nation produced, according to him, the phenomenon which we 


call matter, could not either coalefce or even touch each other, . 


but had each of them its own diftiné place) the diftance be- 


tween each monade could be nothing but pure void fpace, or, 


the phyfical vacuum of Newton in its moft rigorous fenfe. As 
to the fecond kind of vacuum, even the metaphytfical one, (by 
which the German philofopher underftood a cnafm, a blank, 
a defect in the univerfe, or, in other words, the ablence of a 
part, which might have entered into the conftitution of the 


whole) it neither was nor could be adopted by either of thefe. 


great men, who muft have been perfuaded that the produc- 
tion of infinite wifdom and power could not admit of fuch a 
void. Itis this kind of void that Nature (i. e. the continual 
exertion of thofe active powers that the Deity has diftribuied 
through the univerfal fyftem) really cdhors, according to the 
ancjent expreflion of the fchools. It is in this fenfe, that the 
univerfe is a plenum, wanting nothing that could or ought to 
have entered into its ftructure; whereas the phyfice! vacuum, 
though abfolutely void of all, even the molt fubtiie, matter, 
may be as eflential to the perfection of the whole, as the mott 
folid parts of which it is compofed.—Thus we have given a 


compendious and general view of a Memor, which is com-. 


pofed in a truly philofophical fpirit, and which wili appear in- 


terefting to al] who have any tafte for metaphytical /pecula- 


tions, 


MEMOIR 


ere 
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Memoir LV. Phychological Rejections upon Man, confidered as a 

moral Agent. By Mr. Sulzer. 

This learned academician, in a former paper, drawn up 
fome years ago, gave the analyfis of reafon, and in the mee 
moir now before us, he attempts the analy/is of virtue He de- 
figns this piece as a mortal blow levelled at moral fceptici/m, and 
propofes to place morality on folid foundations, by fhe wing 
ift, The original rife of virtue in the foul: adly, how it 
grows and improves there: gdly, what is its true charaéter 
and efflence: and, 4th'y, the faculties of the mind, that tend 
to ftrengthen it and bring it to perfection. This fubjeé has 
been fo often treated, and in fuch a mafterly manner, that 
the merit of Mr. Sulzer’s performance will not appear ftrik- 
ing to thofe who are acquainted with the capital produtions 
that have, in this age, carried the fcience of moral philofophy 
to fuch an advanced degree of accuracy and perfeétion. There 
is too little philofophy in this piece for the learned, and too much 
of its phrafeology for the ignorant. ‘he Author tells us, that 
intellectual fcepticifm is already extinguifbed in all learned na- 
tions, and with the fpirit of a prophet he foretells the down. 
fall of moral pyrrhonifm. We hope that the predtéion is 
better founded than the affrmation; but we, in our turn, will 
venture to affirm, that if moral {cepticifm is approaching to its 
deftruGtion, this memoir will have no hand in its ruin. 

BELLES LETTRES. 

Memoir I. A Differtation on the Quadi, By Mr. Francheville, 
The Quadi were Germans (and not a people of Gallic ori- 

gin) who firft inhabited the country lying between the Danube 
and the Drave, called afterwards Pannonia by the Romans. 
Being driven from thence by the Roman arms, under the 
reign of Auguftus, they fettled on the other fide of the Da- 
nube, principally in Moravia. ‘This our academician tells us 
with all the Jearned verbofity of an antiquarian, and this every 
body knew before who had ar_ acquaintance with ancient 
hiftory and geography. 

The next thing difcuffed in this memoir is the pretended mi- 
racle of the Thundering Legion, which has been long exploded 
and forgotten. Mr. Francheville gives very evident marks, 
indeed, of the non-authenticity of the letter of Marcus An- 
toninus to the fenate, upon which the credit of this miracle 
was principally founded ; and in his examination of this letter 
he difcovers an extenfive erudition, and a competent portion of 
critical fagacity. 

Memoir I]. On the Neceffity of forming an intimate Union be- 
tween the Belles Lettres and Philofiphy. By Mr, Touflaint. 
The mutual relation between thefe two great fountains of 

human knowledge, which have, each, a great variety of 

{treams, 
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ftreams, that flow together and enrich, {well, and embellith 
each other, is elegantly defcribed in this memoir. Cicero 
fhewed his intimate perfuafion of the mutual relations which 
all the fciences bear to each other, when he faid, that there 
was no branch of knowledge which the complete orator was 
not obliged to poflefs (we fuppofe he meant) in a certain de- 
gree ; for to poflefs all in the fame degree is not neceflary to 
the excelling in a fingle branch, nor is it a privilege that often 
(if ever) falls to the lot of humanity. However that may 
be, the rule is fingularly applicable to the union of dterature 
with philofophy. The former, if it is not blended with the fpi- 
rit of the latter, degenerates into a heavy, unimproving in- 
fipid jargon, fuch as we meet with in the dry, unaffedcting 
and perplexed lucubrations of the Gruters, Berneccers and Bur- 
mans, thofe miferable word-catchers, who lived upon fyllables. 
Whereas the happy and friendly conjunction of erudition and 
philofophy in a Gravius, a Davis, a Bentley, an Ernefli, a 
Michaelis, and a Lowth, exercife reafon, improve tafte, em- 
bellifh fancy, and extend the fphere of true fcience, But let 
us return to our Author. 

Mr. Tonffaint produces a variety of examples to fhew that 
the philologift can fcarcely make a fingle ftep without the 
aid of philofophy, and his examples are taken from thofe 
branches of knowledge that come within the {phere of Belles 
Lettres. If the hiftorian would avoid the infipid character of 
a cold and lifelefs annalift, he muft ftudy the human heart, 
examine its fprings.of action, combine facts with characters 
to throw light upon both, be acquainted with the principles 
of natural law and the maxims of political jurifprudence, in- 
quire into the duties and rights of mankind, and rife above 
the influence of vulgar prejudices and popular errors.—Again ; 
geography and chronology are immediately dependent on the 
{uccours of aftronomy, geometry and arithmetic; and elo- 
quence and poetry, without a certain fund of philofophy, are 
little more than a pleafing kind of babbling, in which (as 
Pope exprefles our Author’s idea) mere defcription holds the place 
of fenfe. All this is illuftrated in the firft part of this me- 
moir. In the fecond Mr, Touflaint fhews, on the other hand, 
the advantages philofophy derives from literature ; and though 
we are not of his opinion, that the Belles Lettres introduce 
order and method into the fciences (becaufe the inverfe of this 
propofition is true, and it is the philofophical fpirit that com- 
bines, arranges and applies the materials furnifhed by erudi- 
tion and literature) yet we think, with him, that folid and 
elegant literature are of the greateft utility to philofophy ; 
they furnifh it with materials, with pleafing modes of expref- 
fion, with the graces of ftyle, and with a variety of fubalrern 
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advantages that render the union, now under confideration, 
mott pleafing, fatisfactory and inftructive. Our academician 
unfolds all this in a lively manner, but ina ftyle too muck 
loaded with fimilitudes, anaes, and poetical imagery, to 
admit always of the precifion and perfpicuity that are defirable 
in pieces of this kind. ’Iis true, hts memoir belongs to the 
ciais of Belles Lettres. 

Memorr Hil. dn Effay on this Queftton: From whence the ltali- 
an Language derived the prerogative that diflingui/hes it jrem all 
other Languages, and pa sicul: arly from “the French—that of 
having grown to perfection, in the period of its infany? By Mr, 
Bitaubé. 

The ingenious Academician’s folution of this interefting 
queftion may be comprifed in the following fummary :—The 
Italian language was formed principally, nay y almoft entirely up- 
on the Latin, and by a peculiar conjuncture of circumftances, 
was little mixed or blended with foreign idioms. It is true, be- 
fore the incurfion of the Barbarians, the Latin language was 

fpoken in Gaul, as well as in Italy ; but, on the one hand, it 

could not be fpoken without lofing much of its original purity; 
and, on the other, it was fingularly corrupted by the incurfion 
of the Franks, and their conqueft of Gaul. For as thefe new 
inhabitants of Gaul were frequently at war with the emperors, 
and had Jittle commerce with the Romans for a confiderable 
time, the Latin language fpread itfelflate and but lowly among 
them, was mixed with the jargon of feveral foreign idioms, and 
degraded by the ignorant and illiterate fpirit of that barbarous 
nation. ‘lhis was not the cafe with Italy: The Goths, who 
invaded that country, adopted its language, and were, certain- 
ly, amore civilized and polifhed people than the Franks. They 
had their Theodoric, a declared protector of letters, whofe cle- 
mrency and love of peace, feconded by the learning and zeal of 
his minifter Cafliodorus, invited back the exiled‘ mufes, while 

Clovis and his defcendants were filling France with fcenes of 

brutal carnage, and all the horrors of civil war. 

Thus the Italian tongue, immediately derived from a per- 
fect language, and cultivated atits birth by men of genius, arofe 
to perfection with an unparalleled rapidity ; while other lan- 
guages, that were either formed without any one fixed model, 
or deviated from their original fource, came to a ftate of purity 
and perfection with a flower progrefs. Ihe Italian, which may 
be faid to have firft exifted with Dante, received a fixed and 
invariable form in the writings of Petrarch and Bocaccio, and 
was lefs corrupted by revolutions fatal to literature and elo- 
quence, than the language of any other nation. This our Aca- 
demician proves in a fatisfactory manner, 

MEMOIR 
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Memoir 1V. 4 Difcourfe concerning the Science of Phvfiognomy, 


and the Advantages artjing from that Science. By Dom Pernety. 
Memoir V. Concerning Phyfiognomies. By M de Catt. 

There is a literary and philofophical conteft between thefe two 
Academicians. Phyfiognomy is a term that fometimes denotes 
the fcience fo called, and more frequently its objec?, which is 
the human countenance, with its features, lineaments, and con- 
figuration. Dom Pernety comprehends in his definition of the 
object of phy/ignomical {cience, the other parts of the body as 
well as the tace. But what is to be peculiarly noted here, is, 
that he is enthufiaftically fond of this fcience, and, as every 
man thinks his own goofe afwan, lvoks upon it as the univerfal 
fcience, and the foundation of all others. He confiders its 
rules as fure, its decifions as infallible, and its advantages as 
ineftimable. He acknowledges, indeed, that the efforts of ar- 
tifice and diffimulatton have gone far in rendering ambiguous 
the expreffions of nature inthe human countenance, and he de- 
fcribes thefe efforts with a mafterly hand: he acknowledges a}- 
fo, that thefe efforts will often cheat the vulgar, and will even 
fometimes dazzle the eye of an obferver; but denies that th 
will ever deceive the man who ts born a phyfiognomif?, before 
whofe penetrating eye the ma/k will fall, and the man remain. 
Hence then it appears, that though this fcience has rules, thefe 
rules are a fure guide only to the obferver who is born a phyftog- 
nomift, whofe quick perception indicates {till more than the 
rulesthemfelves. But this, methinks, is a draw-back from the 
certainty and importance of this feience ; for how fhall we dif-. 
tinguifh between the man that acquires this fcience by obferva- 
tion, and him who is born with the penetrating talent? En- 
thufiafm, may pretend to this in philofophy, as it pretends to 
e‘eélion or the white flone inreligion, and our Academician, with 
all his wit and genius, is certain!y an enthufiaft in this matter *. 

MM. de Catt, accordingly, in the fucceeding Wemoir, endea- 
vours to fhew that the {cience of phyfiognomies, is far from be- 
ing fure in its rules and decifions. “lhe countenance, according 
to him, difcovers only /ome qualities and paflions of the mind, 
and not always the fixed and permanent character, the know- 
ledge of which is the moft important in human tranfaétions, 
conneations, and commerce: he fhews that the inconvenien- 
ces to which we are expofed by judging (he ought to have add- 
ed definitively) of the inward difpofitions by the outward linea- 
ments and features, furpafs the advantages that are to be derived 
from phyfiognomical knowledge, and therefore this {cience is 
wncertain and dangerous. Betides, it is more than queftionable, 
whether the window that the ancient fage wifhed for in the hu- 





* See our annonce of M. Laveter’s capital undertaking, on this 
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man breaft, to fee through it what pafled in every man’s mind 
(which is equivalent to Dom Pernety’s phyfiognomical {cience) 
would be a real advantage to human fociety. : 
The laft Memoir of this volume contains feveral obfervations 
made in the royal obfervatory by Mr. John Bernouilli, which 
fill two pages, and are of little confequence. M 
‘ 
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Art. II. 
New Memsirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres of Ber- 
lin, for the Year 1770. Vol. I. gto. Berlin, printed by Fred. 
Vofs. 1772. 


Wwe are informed by an advertifement prefixed to this vo- 

lume, that the academy has begun a new feries of vo- 
lumes, partly to facilitate the purchafe of its productions, and 
partly with a view to fome improvements which are defigned to 
render this periodical work ftill more interefting. Thefe im- 
provements confift in an Hifforical Part, which is to precede the 
Memoirs, and in a particular attention to the typographical part 
of this publication. 


History of th AcADEMY. 

This hiftory contains, 1ft, A fhort and unimportant conti- 
nuation of a Hiftory of the Academy that was publifhed in the 
year 1752, in which we have the names of the Academicians 
that have died, and thofe that have been eleéted fince that peri- 
od, the fubjects that have been propofed with prizes annexed, 
and a lift of the members, that have been honoured with pane- 
gyricks. 2dly, It exhibits, an ¢ hiftorical view of the difco- 
veries or productions of the Academicians, in Experimental Phi- 
Lofophy, Natural Hiflory, Mechanics, Aftronomy, Morals, Meta- 
phyficks, the Arts, Hiftcry, Ancient and Modern Literature, Phy- 
fick, as alfo an account of the printed works or manu‘cripts, 
machines and inventions, ‘that have been prefented to the Aca- 
demy, and extracts of Academical picces, that are not to be 
printed among the AZemoirs, and a previous mention of fome 
that are. 

The article of Natural Hiftcry contains a fingular account 
fent to the Academy in the year 1770, of one Axthony Bermond 
native of Auriac in the diocefe of Touloufe, who, in the month 
of May 1759, vomited water-falamanders of different fizes, fome 
living and fome dead ; this was attributed 10 his having drunk a 
few years before that time (to extinguifh an exceffive thirft) a 
Jarge quantity of ftagnant water in acertain marfh, where thefe 
animals are faid to abound. Js the tory true? Remember the 
golden tooth. 

The Article of Modern Literature in this Hifforical Part, con- 
tains an account of a difcourfe delivered to the Academy by Mr. 

Forme), 
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Formey, concerning a Cyclopedia, or Univerfal DiGionary of Sci- 
ences, confidered in three points of view, sft, Whether it be pralite 
cable. 2dly, How it has been executed. 3dly, How it may be get 
mecuted. Under the firft he fhews that it is not pradc#icable ;—not 
by one man,— for where is the man who has had time or capa- 
city to ftudy and to defcribe the univerfal fyftem of Nature and 
Art ?—not by a fociety,—becaufe it is impoffible to find a num- 
ber of learned men, whofe heads are perfectly in unifon, and 
who, after having prepared the materials that form their refpec- 
tive tafks, would find them fo well proportioned to, and cor- 
refpondent with, each other, that their junction would produce 
aregular ftructure. ‘The French Encyclopedie is fo far from hav- 
ing this character, and fo far from deferving the motte that 
ftands in its title-page, tantum feries junéturaque pollet, that it is 
the moft motley chaos imaginable, and ought to have for its 
motto, Non bene junétarum difcordta femina rerum. This may 
have proceeded from there being no perfons to arrange the refe- 
rences, and to overlook the whole.—A man who was torment- 
ed with the cramp, as foon as the volume with letter C appear- 
ed, fent for it with avidity, to ftudy the nature and cure of his 
diforder: At the article cramp he faw nothing more than /ee 
convulfion, from convulfion he was fent forward to Musc ie, 
which he was obliged to wait for a long time, and when, it 
was at length publifked, it referred him to Spasm, and when 
fpafm came, there was nota {ingle word about the cramp in that 
whole article. 

Mr. Formey is of opinion, (and with reafon and fenfe on his 
fide) that in order to infure the greateft poffible fuccefs in an 
undertaking of this nature, a felect fociety of learned men fhould 
take to themfelves a whole fcience, and compofe all the articles, 
with their references, in concert, or compofe firft the whole 
fyftem of that fcience, and then divide it into diftin& articles, 
in which latter cafe the /ertes and junétura would be ftill more 
effeQually preferved. He propofes alfo an enterprife of this 
kind to the Academy under the protection of their fovereign, 
who is an avowed patron of learning, and is no enemy to un- 
verfal fy/tems in general, 

sts . New MeEmorRs, 

ExPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Memo I, Obfervations on the Frefh-water Tortoife. By Mr. 

Margraft. 

There is nothing new or interefting in this Paper. 

Memoir Il. 4 /uccin& Account (in Eleven large Quarto Pages) 
of the Saline Earth of Debrezin, defigned as a Supplement to the 
Natural Hiftory of the Mineral Lixivial Salt, which refifts 
Fire.’ By Mr. Gleditfch. 

The pure falt is eafily gathered from this earth, if a proper at- 


tention be given to the feafon of the year and the time of the 
day. 
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day. It lies in amanner detached or difengaged from the clay 
in thofe places where there is no grafs. During the whole 
fpring and fummer it may be gathered fuccefsfully before fun. 
rife, when the dew falls; and thus gathered, it has all the cha- 
racters of a mineral Jixivial falt which refifts fire, and has been 
already called, by Mr. Yoréos phyfician at Prefburg, the Panno- 
nian Mineral Alcaline Salt. 

Memoir II]. An Anatomico-Phyfiological Differtation concerning 
the preparation of the excretory Fluids, byReforption, and upon the 
various and important Advantages that refut from thence. By 
M. Meckel t. 

This learned and interefting Aemcir is defigned to remove, 
at leaft, in a great meafure, the doubts and difficulties which 
have hitherto encumbered the doétrine of Secretions, and the 
preparations of the fluids of the human body, and to throw new 
light upon the manner in which fecretion is performed ; as alfo up- 
on the nature and quality of the humours and fluids that are fubjec- 
edtoits influence. We find here a feries of experiments and obfer- 
vations, which would fuffer by being abridged ; we therefore re- 
commend the perufal of the Memoir itfelf to the Anatomical 
Reader. We thall only mention fome of the principal matters 
treated in this excellent Paper: Thefe are, the return of the 
lymph by the reforbent veffels into the blood, and the caufes of that 
phenomenon. The phyfiological and pathological ufes of the abforp- 
tion of this lymph. —Of abforption by the veins in the breafts of women 
—the manner of preparing and inje€ting the fmall duéts.—The com- 
munication of the fall laéteal duéts with the veini.—Communication 
of the fmall laéteal duéts with each other, and the caufes of this pheno 
menon—T he Anaftomofis between the veins and the laéteal duéis*, 
—The ufes of thefe anaftomofes in phyfiology—Of the veffels which 
contribute to the perfection of the milk in the breafis—The qualities 
of good milk and of a good nurfe+. Then and hzw the milk ought 








t The Reader may confult the account we gave of the Author's 
Nova Experimenta, &c. in the Appendix to our 46th vol. p. 692. 

* This is a new difcovery, which the Author has ¢onfirmed by a 
feries of curious experiments, which fhew that there really exifts an 
anaftomofis or dilatation of the laéteal ducts in their fmalleft ramif- 
cations, and that there is an immediate an2/fomofis between the latteal 
ducts and the lymphatic veffels, from whence it follows that there 
‘isa freer paffage of the laGteal duéts into the veins than into the 
lymphatic veffels. | 

+ In confidering the ufes deducible in the praStice of a phyfician 
from the preceding articles, our Jearned Academician expofes tie 
abfurdity of that vulgar notion, that the return of the milk into 
the mafs of blood, is the caufe of almoft all the diforders incident 
to women in child-bed; and fhews that this return is both natural 
and neceflary. 
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to be brought back into the blood?—Of the reforption of the feed 
ait of the feminal veffels into the blood—Of the phyfiological and 
practical ufes of that reforption.—Of the preparation of the bile 
in the liver by reforption—Connexton between the lymphatic veffels 
and the hepatic duct.—The phyfiological” and pathological ufe of 
this conneélion with refpec? to the perfection of the bile in the liver, 
Se. Ge. 

Memoir IV. Obfrvations on Ink and Paper. By Mr, Lambert. 

A very good piece for the Stationers. 

Memoir V. Concerning the Phencmena obfervable in the quaking 
or trembling Eel : 

This is the fubftance of a letter-written to the Academy, by 
Mr. W. Schilling, who had lived thirteen years at Surinam and 
confequently had frequent occafions to examine the nature and 
qualities. of this fingular fifh, which is principally to. be found 
on the fouthern coafts of America. ‘This cel has undoubtedly. 
the eletrical property obferved in the Torpedo, by Mr. Walth; 
as we have reafon’ to’ conclude’ from what we find here con- 
cerning the concuffion or fhock which the Letter-writer received 
in his elbow by touching that animal, and the numbnefs that 
continued for above two hours in the part thus affeétsd. But 
one of the moft fingular phenomena, contained‘in this Memoir, 
is the effect of the load-ftone’ upon the quaking eel. Mr. 
Schilling having put one of thefe fifh in a veffel of water on his 
table, obferved, that it remained there with the greateft tran- 
quillity ; but upon placing a load-ftone near the table, the ani- 
mal began to move in the water with the moft violent agita- 
tion ; this fingular appearance ¢ngaged Mr. Schilling to repeat 
the experiment often; and he found tkat the animal’s motions 
grew more violent in proportion as the load-ftone approached it, 
and that its agitation diminifhed’ in proportion as it was with- 
drawn, and ceafed entirely. when if was removed to a certain 
diftance. Upon the removal of the load’-ftone the animal feem- 
ed fatigued and exhaufted, but foon recovered hi$ vigour. Mr. 
Schilling put the load-ftone into the veffel, upon which the ani- 
mal after approaching to it gradually became contiguous with if, 
and feeméd, as it were, fufpended by the water which fur- 
rounded it. It is to be noted, that the touch of this fifh pro- 
duced no concuffion or fhock at the moment that the load-ftone 
‘was removed, and. its vigour weakened thereby: and it.is far= 
ther remarkable, that upon examining the load-ftone after thefe 
experiments, the capping of both its poles was rough, and befet 
with fomething like metallick duft, as.if they had been plunged 
into filings of iron. It is farther to be noted, that while the 
animal adhered to the loadftone, a fhock was produced by touch- 
ms him with a piece of iron, but none by touching the load 

one. 
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T hefe experiments were made upon a quaking Eel or Gymnotus 
of the fmaller kind; but Mr. Schilling having procured in the 
year 1767, one which was‘a foot thick, and four foot long, re- 
newed his experiments. ‘This ¢el refifted completely the at- 
traClion of the loadftone ; though when touched by it,, the ani- 
mal became incapable of giving the fhock which its touch pro- 
duced on other occafions. It is-remarkable that the touch of 
even this larger eel produced no fhock in the body of a Negroe 
boy, but a violent eruption of the leprous kind. 

Mz. Schilling has not given us any anatomical account of the 
ftructure of this quaking Eel, but concludes with the following 
obfervations : 1ft, That when this fifh is touched with a cers 
tain degree of force, its tkin fhrinks up or contradts, and it is 
from the two points of the contraGion, that the thock proceeds, 
adly, This contra@tion is circular. 3dly, When a blade of 
iron is employed, the contraction happens, and the fhock is 
produced before it touches the fifh ; but the contraction and the 
fhock have more force in the cafe of contact. 4thly, The 
needle of the mariner’s compafs turns on its approach to this ani- 
mal, s5thly, On touching the fith with fealing-wax, the thock 
is feeble: when it is touched with other bodies, the force of the 
concuffion is proportioned to their hardnefs or foftnefs, but not 
always exactly fo; for when the bodies employed are extremely 
foft, the fhock is as violent as when the hardeft wood is ufed, 
6thly, No flame or fpark is difcerned, either by day or by night, 
even when the fifh is touched with a plate of iron. Mr. Schil- 
ling concludes by obferving, that the fhock in queftion is nor 
communicated from one body to another by contact, in fuch a 
lively manner, as happens in electricity ; but he acknowledges, 
that for want ef an ele@rical machine, he could not decide with 
precifion on this head. a 
_ When we reviewed Dr. Prieftley’s Hiftory of Ele&tricity, we 
looked upon Pifcine Eleétricity, as a vifionary thing*; when 
‘we reviewed Mr. Walfh’s Letter to Dr. Franklin, inferted in 
the Philofophical Tranfaétions f, vol. xiii, and perceived the 
‘electrical property of the Torpedo confirmed by well authen- 
ticated obfervations and facts, we readily retracted our former 
fufpicions; and fhould be glad (ftill fufpicious and circum- 
fpe&t!) to fee the magnetical obfervations yet more fatisfatte- 
rily afcertained.-  - , | 
Memorr VI. An Extraé? of Meteorological Obfervations, made 

at Berlin in the Year 1770. By Mr. Beguelin. 

Goed weather, bad weather: the air clear or cloudy—the 
wind N: E: S. Weft, and foon. 





* See our 37th vol. Dec. 1767, p. 453. 
+ See our sift vol. p. 219. 














MATHEMATICS 
Of which the A/emoirs fpurn abridgment. | 
Memoir 1, New Reflexions on the Tautochrones, By Mr. De 
la Grange. : 
Memoir II. Demonftration of a Theorem of Arithmetic, By the 
fame. 

This Theorem is, that every whole Number that is not fquare 
may always be refolved into two or three or four whole fquares. It 
was firft mentioned by Mr. Backet de.Meziriac, wno was per- 
fuaded of its truth by induction, after having examined all 
whole numbers, from 1 to 325, but acknowledged, he could 
not demonftrate, it. Fermat and Euler did nothing, by their 
labours on this cifficult fubjeét, but prepare the way for others. 
Mr. De /a Grange therefore is the firft who has completed the 
demonftration of this Theorem, which will give a breathing {weat 
to the attentive reader of this excellent AZemoir. 

Memorr Ill. Reflexions on the. Algebraical Analyfis of Equations. 
_ By the fame, . | 

- Eighty-five pages of profound calculation, 

MEMOIR IV. Continuation of the Obfervations made in the Royal 
. Obfervatory, during the Month cf Fune.1770.. By John Ber- 
- nouilli. | wel 

Memoir V. Calculations for the oppofition .of Jupiter, which 
, _ happened in 1779. .;, By, the fame, 

Memosr VI. AnatyTicat, Obfervations. By M. Lambert. 
SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
Memoir 1. Concerning. the Liberty of Indifference, or the Equili« 

brium of the Mind between equal and oppofite Motives, and the 

Principle of Eleion or Choice... By Mr. Beguelin. 

This ingenious and elegant defender of the principles of Leib- 
nitz acknowledges, that (notwithftanding their folidity in ge- 
neral, and the prodigious number of particular cafes to which 
they are applicable) there is not perhaps.any one of them that 
does not require fome limitation, and that does not admit of 
exceptions, in a {maller number of cafes, in which their appli- 
cation would lead to error.—He illuftrates this truth in the A4c< 
moir now before us, by inquiring into the propet extent that 
ought to be given to the principle of Ele@ion or Choice, event 
that of the preponderating motive which excludes that indifference 
or equilibrium of the mind, in which buman Liberty is fuppofed, 
by many, to confift. | : 

It is generally granted, that the will is influenced by the 
hope of real or apparent good, of by the apprehenfion of evil, 
and that pleafure and pain are the motives that determine thé 
ations of men. From heace Leibnitz concluded that a liberty of 
indifference or equilibrium was merely chimerical and could not 
exift; and he laid it down as 2 maxim, that 2 preponderating 
Qq2 motive 
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motive was previoufly neceflary in order to our aéting at all, 
Mr. Beguelin grants that this maxim is true in general, and 
that it is applicable to almoft all the aéts of the human will ; 
but he pleads for fome reftri€tion even to this univerfal prin- 
eiple, and affirms, nay proves, that this reftri€tion is founded 
in the very nature of things. 

_ His reafoning (as far as it is fufceptible of abridgment) may 
be reduced to the following propofitions: Between the extremes 
of the higheft good and the greateft evil, all the pleafures and 
pains of life have their determinate degrees of quantity, and 
therefore there is a point in the feries of motives produced by 
thefe degrees, at which the moment of good or evil muft be 
equal, and the balance of the mind find itfelf in a perfect equi- 
librium. Among a thoufand cafes in which the will chufes an 
object in confequence of preponderating motives, there will be 
one in which no reafon will appear for preferring that obje@ 
rather than for rejeCting it. It muft however either chufe the 
objeét or reject it, and there muft be a determination of the will 
in order to relinquifh an objet, as well as to chufe it. The 
conclufion therefore is evident, that in all cafes-of an equili- 
briam, (and fuch cafes may fometimes exift) the will deter- 
mines itfelf without a preponderating motive. We know not 
whether we have rendered perfpicuous the reafoning of Mr. 
Beguelin in this compendious view of it; but as it ftands in 
the Memoir it conveys to us\a mafterly demonftration of the 
exiftence of a liberty of indifference ina fmall number of cafes, 
We do not; indeed, perceive’ how it is reconcilable with the 
famous doétrine of indifcerniblesmaintained by Leibnite, unlefs 
we maintain that this do&rine has alfo its reftriftions: 

The reafoning of our Academician may be illuftrated by an 
example. ** When Demofthenes refufed to. purchafe a*ftatue 
of Phidids, which ftruck-his fancy, the enormous price demands 
éd was- the circumftance or motive that determined the Athe+ 


fw rea 


ei y the’price muft"have appeared ‘to him: directly équah 
ut ‘Ré\mu 


Mined iifelf, without a preponterating mrdtive. Our Acadenii- 
— ; I cian 
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cian illuftrates this reafoning by a variety of excellent obferva- 
tions on the different manners in which the will is determined 
in the actions and purfuits of men, and he anfwers with great 
accuracy and evidence, two objations. The firft and the only 
{pecious one is, that if the will be equally attracted by two dif- 
ferent objects, no choice or action will’enfue, and confequently 
the general-principle of the neceflity of a preponderating motive 
inorder to act, fuffers here noexception.— He obferves, that in this 
cafe, though there be no preponderating motive to chufe A ra- 
ther than B, yet there is a motive to chufe one rather than to 
be deprived of both—and he never meant to maintain, that in 
any cafe the will chufes without any motive at all ; but how the 
mind decides its choice in that cafe is an objeét of deep and 
fubtile inquiry, which our Author thinks it fcarcely poflible to 
treat with a fatisfactory perfpicuity and evidence. 

Memoir Il. Concerning the Problem of Molyacux*, By Mr. 

Merian. Firft Memoir. | 

This famous Problem holds a diftinguifhed rank in Modern 
Philofophy. It has been the occafion of very important dif- 
coveries, which have produced confiderable changes in the {phere 
of human fcience, and more.efpecially in the theory of fenfa- 
tions, and it has exercifed the philofophical fagacity and pene- 
tration of Locke, Leibnitz, and other eminent men, Mr. 
Merian’s defign is to give, in feveral Memoirs, a Scientific Hif- 
tory of the different Solutions that have been given of this Pro- 
blem, of the principles on which they have been founded, the 
arguments by which they have been fupported, the conclusions 
which have been deduced from them, and the new ideas and 
theories which have refulted from the jarring opinions of thofe 
that have employed their Jabours upenit. In‘this AZemoir, the 
firft thing our Academician does, is to propofe the Problem in 
the following terms: ‘* Suppofe.a perfon born blind, and ar- 
rived at manhood, who has been taught to diftinguith, by his 
toucii, a cube from a globe, of the fame metal and.of much the 
faine fize, fo that he can tell, by touching the one or the other, 
which is the cube and which is the globe : Suppofe that the cube 
and the globe being placed upon a table, this blind man .ona 
fudden acquires the fenfe of feeing ; the Query is, Whether on 
feeing the two bodies already mentioned, without touching 
them, he will difcern them, and be able.to fay which is the cube 
and which is the globe? 

This Problem mutt, prefent itfelf under different points of 
view, to thofe who undertake its olution, according to the 
different notions they form to themfelves of figure, and their 
different opinions. concerning the origin of that idea. Mr. 





> This Problem jsip Locke’s Effay, &c, Book II,, Chap, ix..§ 8. 
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Merian enumerates thefe different opinions; and obferves, that 
trying them fucceffively in the folution of the Problem will te 
the beft way of coming at the truth, which often comes forth 
at the siiidane of a feries of hypothefes that have been fuc- 
ceflively rejected, and appears in one that removes all difficulties, 
After thefe preliminary obfervations he enters upon his fub- 
ject, and confiders the previous conditions that Molyneux and 
Locke laid down in order to the folution of the Problem, and 
the folution they built upon them. As the writings’ of thefe 
two great men are in every body’s hands, we need not abridge 
Mr. Merian’s account of their reafonings and fentiments. It is 
well known that they refolved the Problem in the negative, 
Mr. Merian fhews, however, that Mr. Locke (who maintains, 
in his Effay, that the notions of cxtenfion and figure are acquired 
equally by fight and touch) could not form fuch a peremptory 
negative as that of his friend, and could only mean that the 
blind man would not difcern the difference between the cube 
and the globe at the very moment that he acquired the faculty 
of feeing. In this Mr. Locke is confiftent with himfelf, and 
his hypothefis, according to Mr. Merian, may be fupported by 
plaufible reafons. Our Academician ‘mentions thefe reafons, 
as alfo the objections that may be alleged againft them, and 
propofes to confider the matter more fully in a fubfequent Me- 
moir. 
Memoir III. An Explication of the Notion of an Eternal Being. 
7 By Mr. Sulzer. : 
In this Memoir we find the common proofs alleged in favour 
of the Eternity and neceflary exiftence of the Deity, and fome 
important conclufions deduced from thence with refpeét to his 
Unity, Spirituality, Infinity, &e.—There is only one obferva- 
tion in this piece that we fhall take notice of as fomething not 
fo common. It has been alleged by the generality of the 
Writers in Natural Theology, that the non-exiftence of the 
Eternal Being implies a contradi€tion, and this affirmation has 
not ufually been attended with all the evidence that might be 
defired on that head. Mr. Sulzer believes alfo, that the non- 
exiftence of the Deity implies a contradiction, but obferves that 
we can neither feel nor know dire€ly that contradiétion, And 
why ? Becaufe (fays he) contradiction or impoffibility can never 
be direlly perceived but in the cafe of two poftive ideas, that 
mutually deftroy each other, fuch as the ideas of a /guare and‘a 
circle applied to the fame obje&, We cannot therefore apply 
the ideas of contradiftory, or impoffible, to a mere negation, 
fuch as non-exiftence is: the ideas of pojfible and impoffible are 
not applicable to a mere negation, becaufe they fuppofe and re- 
uire two pofitive things that are compatible or incompatible: 
herefore the following propofitions ; Abfolute Non-exifience 1s 
3 pofible 
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poffible—Abfolute Non-exifience is impoffible, are neither true nor 
falfe, but are mere words without fenfe, founds that convey no 
fort of idea. Mr. Sulzer concludes this Memzur by obferv- 
ing, that Spinofifm is not fo much the effect of falfe reafoning, 
as the refult of that vexation and defpair that feize the over- 
curious inquirer, when he cannot comprehend the production 
of a world whofe exiftence is diftinét from that of its Creator. 
Thus Zeno denied the real exiftence of motion, becaufe he 
could not conceive how motion could commence in a body at 
reft, If this manner of proceeding (fays our Academician) 
were reafonable, we fhould boldly deny the exiftence of every 
thing, fince there is nothing more incomprehenfible and lefs 
explicable than this fact, that fomething exi/ts. 
Memoir lV. Defcartes and Locke reconciled, By Mr. Catftillon. 

We hope and fuppofe, that thefe two great men have been 
before-hand with Mr. Caftillon, and that they were perfectly 
reconciled long ago: 
Vident quanta fub noéte jaceret 

Hac noftra dies Lucan. 

If Mr. .Caftillon can reconcile their difciples he will do a good 
work, and no man is fitt r for the tafk than this able and learned 
Academician. The origin of our ideas is the point in which 
‘this recanciliation is attempted. Defcartes faid, that fome of 
them were innate: Locke maintained, that none of them were 
fo. Now Mr. Caftillon proves that the innate ideas which 
Locke demolifhed, are not thofe which Defcartes maintained. 
He fhews that the innate and fadtitious ideas of the latter are the 
fame with what the former calls sdeas of refl-ction; and that the 
ideas of fenfation of Locke anfwer to the adventitious ideas of Def- 











cartes. We believe him to be in the right. 


Memoir V. Difcourfe concerning Cenforioufne/s or Evil-/peaking. 
Memoir VI. A Difcourfe in which it is propofed to prove, that 
there are Circumftances in which we may {peak Evil of Others 
without being chargeable with the Crime of Cenforioufne/s. 
(Who doubts of it ?) 
Thefe two Memoirs of Mr. Touffaint would be very good read- 
ing after breaktaft, for tattling ladjes.and gentlemen,—they 





-would make a very good figure in a periodical paper fuch as the 


Idler; in a word, they are florid, fenfible, moral, and, here and 

there, witty; but we are at a lofs to know what claim they 

have to be placed among the productions of a Literary Academy. 

Memoir VII. An Effay concerning Taxeometry, or the Meafure 
of Order. By Mr. Lambert. 

This application of Algebra and Geometry to metaphyfi- 
cal refearches is not fufceptible of being abridged with perfpi- 
culty. 

Q4 4 BeLLes 
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BerLres LETTRES. 
Memoir I. A Difcourfe concerning Molure. By Mr. Bitaubé, 

This is a laudable attempt to reftore the great comic writer 
to the vogue, which to the difgrace of the times, he appears to 
be lofing more and more, among the multitude, under which 
denomination the fafhignable part of the French nation is com- 
prehended. But Mr. Bitaubé will labour, we fear, in vain; 
there are fome nationsin which tafte, fenfe, and virtue, have had 
their day.—Be that .as it may, his Memoir is a good Effay on 
the charcter, fpirit, and writings of A/oliere. 

Memoir II. Concerning the Philofophy of Hifiory. By Mr, 

‘Weguelin. 

We , ne to fee the empire of Philofophy rendered univerfal, 
and all the branches and kinds of human knowledge fubjected 
toits influence. And, indeed, its influence is univerfal. | If, in 
the fciences, which are futceptible of ftri& demonttration, it 
enables the philofopher to examine the quantity and quality of 
Beings, to range univerfal notions in their proper clafles, to dif- 
cover their relations, and thus leads to the knowledge of ab/olute 
truth; it does not confine its fuccours here: no, it leads the 
man of tafte to attend to that harmonious agreement of parts 
that conftitutes a whole, and to reunite the perfections of indi- 
vidual or paiticular things into an ideal tablature; and as to 
the Hifforian, it gives him aclue to that moral evidence, fo 
precious in hiftorical relation, and which refults from deep re- 
fiection upon facts affembled with care, digefted with order, and 
combined with judgment. 

This latter influence of Philofophy applied te Hiftory is de- 
veloped in the Memoir now before us, with learning i ace 
curacy, but fometimes alfo with too much fubtilty, formality, 
and refinement. ‘There are, however, excellent things in it re- 
lative to the concatenation of fa€ts, to the arrangement of events 
in their proper feries, the connexion of morals with politics, 
or (as our Academician ftyles it) the ** union of the events 
of the moral world, with the events of the political world, the 


-analyfis of events, &c.” 


Memoir Ill. Concerning Phyfiognomies. By M. de Catt. | 

Memoir IV. Second Difcourfe cancerning Phyfiognomical Knowe 
ledge. By Dom Pernetty. 

Memoir V. ‘Third Difcourfe eoncerning Phyfiognomical Science 
and its Advantages. By Dom Pernety. 

Memorr VI. Fourth Difeoune concerning the Advantages of 

Phy fiognomical Knowledge. By the fame. 

If this‘ardent Votary of Phyfiognomi/m does not knock down 
his Academical Brother with arguments, he may come, however, 
to oyerwhelm and fuffocate him with JJemoirs. Between them 
fomething good may be firyck yt upon the fubject, as their 
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conteft has hindered them from treating the matter coldly or 
fuperficially. Mr. de'Catt, in the firlt of thefe Memoirs, -perfifts 
in maintaining, that the features of the face, though they may 
exprefs the ftronger paffions, ‘and ‘give fometimes a-notion of 
internal meannefs or elevation of mind, yet lead us no farther 
with any degree of certainty; that they neither indicate the 
permanent and habitual character, nor-affure us that the mag- 
nanimity and goodnefs ‘they may indicate are really in the 
mind. ~He-obferves, that’ before the expreffions of features and 
a countenance can be rendered the objects of a fixed and regular 
fcience, innumerable combinations ‘and obfervations muft be 
made by every phyfiognomift, (for the obfervations of others are 
not to be depended upon) and thus the life of the oldeft man 
is infuficient to-bring it ‘to any degree of certainty and per 
fetion. But he goes ftill farther, and proves, we think with 
great evidence, that if Phyfiognomy were reduced ‘to ‘a certaim 
icience, it would be ‘fruitful of the moft pernicious confe- 
quences in human life.—Dom Pernety endeavours to combat 
a!l thefe -obje€tions in three ample and learned Memoirs, ‘to 
which we refer the curious Reader. 
> The three following volames of this Academy are now before 
us; and we fall give an account of their contents as foon as poffible. M 





Gu 


The Foreicn Literature, as.given Monthly, dy our : 
CoRRESPONDENTS,: Continued ;. and inferted bere, inftead 
of the Review for July ; that Number being publifbed-at 
dhe fame Time with this Appendix. 
ArT. If. 


FRANCE, 
) PARAS, 

TLOG E. Hiftorique de la Raifon, ce. i.e. The Hiftorical 

‘4 Eulogy of Reafon, delivered at the Meeting of a Cauntry dAca- 
demy, by Mr. Chambon, alias VoLTAIRE. ‘This agreeable.piece 
of ingenious pleafantry fhews that eighty annual sevolutions 
have not:preduced their: ufual effect upon the imaginatign-and 
wit of Mr.jne VoLTAIRE. . We fiad..berean elegant tafte 
both in the management of :fatire and panegyric, which are.al- 
ternately employed in this allegorical romance, but. are, fome- 
times mixed with difgufting marks of the Author's vanity, and 

-(what we may call) his,felf-insportance. : 
It begins with a lively! reprefentation of the barbarifm and 
ignorance that. reigned -in Europe, and .more efpecjally -in 
France, ‘before the time of the Croifades,:when Reason lay 
‘tlofe-at the Lottom of the well with her daughter FrutH, The 
two, goddefles lay for along time undifcevered there, until two 
: . or 
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or three Greeks, in their flight from Conftantinople, when it 
was taken by the Turks,.tumbled into the weil, and received 
there fome rays of inftruction, which they afterwards {pread 
through different nations, but which were foon after extin- 


guifhed amidft the civil wars that reftored barbarifm, and {pread 


defolation through Italy. 

REASON, although fhe be not in high repute for tenderne(s 
and fenfibility, was neverthelefs moved with compaffion, when 
fhe heard what fhocking fcenes were‘ pafling upon the furface 


of the earth. Her daughter, who is of a bold and enterprifing 


character, prevailed upon her to take a trip through the world, 
and encouraged her to attempt the cure of its diforders. Ac. 
cordingly they both fet out, with the beft intentions; they 
pleaded, exhorted, expoftulated, threatened, and promifed; 
but, finding every where fuch obftinate contradiction, they re- 
turned with precipitation to their fubterranean afylum. 

Here they remained a long time. But lately they took a 
fancy to vifit Rome in the character of Pilgrims, difguifed how- 
ever and concealing their names for fear of the Inquifition, 
which had always armed againft them the Monks and the exe- 
cutioner. As foon as they arr ed, they addrefled themielves to 


_Friar Francis, who was cook to Ganganelli, otherwife ‘called 


Clement XIV. who gave them a dinner, almoft as frugal as that 
of his Holine/s, and introduced them to his mafter, whom they 
found reading the Meditations of Marcus Antoninus. The | 

Pontiff embraced them cordially, and told them, that he would 


have paid them the firft vifit, if he could have imagined that. 


they had been upon earth. After the ufual compliments they 
fell to bufinefs. The day after, Ganxganellii abolifhed the bull 
in Cana Domini, one of the moft egregious monuments of hu- 
man folly :—the next day he formed -the refolution of fuppref- 
fing the famous fociety of the Malagridas, the Buzembaums, and 
the Patouillets, and all Europe clapped hands :—then he dimi- 
nifhed taxes, encouraged agriculture and the arts, and attracted 
the efteem and veneration even of thofe who were the greateft 
enemies of the Papal crown. : 
The two Pilgrims, delighted and aftonifhed, took leave of 
his Holinefs, and travelled through Italy. From Parma to Tu- 
rin they found light arifing out of along and thick darknels, 
and princes and republics vying with each other, who fhould 
moft promote virtue, opulence, and felicity among their {ub- 
jeéts. Their arrival at Venice is a curious part of this little ro- 
mance: ‘* The objec that drew their attention moft in that 
famous city was a procurator of St. Mark, who held in his 
hand a large pair of {ciffars, and had before him a table covered 
with claws, beaks, and black feathers. At this fight Reason 
cried out-—So help me God !-Luffriffime Signor, I am fure this 
| >) 
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is one of the fciflars which I carried with me to the well, when 
I took refuge there with my daughter. Pray how did your ex- 
cellency come by them, and what ufe do you make of them ? 

¢ Luftriffima Signora (replied the procurator) it is poffible 
that thefe {ciflars may have formerly ‘belonged to your excel- 
lency ; but a perfon, whofe name was Frao-Paolo brought them 
to us a Jong time ago, and we ufe them to clip the claws of 
the Inquifition, which you fee here fcattered upon the table. » 

‘ Thefe black feathers belong to a fet of harpies, who ufed to 
come and carry off the dinner of the republic when it was fet upon 
the table. We therefore, every day, pair their nails, and cut off 
the points of their beaks. Without this precaution, they would 
have fwallowed up every thing, and would not have left a fingle 
morfel for our nobles, our pregadi, or our citizens. If you 
pafs through France you will perhaps find at Paris your other 
pair of fciflars in the hands of a Spanifh minifter (Count Aranda) 
who has made the fame ufe of them in his country that we have 
done here.’ 

Our Author afterwards conducts the travellers into Germany, 
where they admire the advantageous changes that country has 
undergone, with refpect to agriculture, arts, and learning.— 
From thence they pafs through Sweden into Poland, where 
they weep over the calamities of that miferable country, reduced 
by anarchy to ruin and defolation. He then brings them into 
Pruffia : . 

‘ They continued (fays he) their journey northward, and 
were eagerly defirous of vifiting the banks of the Sprcé, where 
they were told that they would find a philofopher. However 
they faw nothing, at firft, but a multitude of tall boys, who 
were marching, in cadence to the noife of a drum, with their 
hams extended, with a fierce, fullen look, and a firm counte- 
nance, and who managed, with a diabolical dexterity, an infer- 
nal machine, -which ‘they carried: on their fhoulders.—A very 
ftrange kind of philofophers truly! faid Reason and Truru, 
furprifed at this odd- fight: they, however, proceeded to the 
tent of the Royal Philofopher ;? where we fhall leave them; -for 
awhile, that we may not be obliged to take any fhare ina 
panegyric that, in feveral refpects, is inaccurate, and. forms 
rather a pleafing pi€ture than an exa portrait. It cannot be 
true that the perfon, in queftion, reads the Meditations of 
Marcus Antoninus; at leaft we have all the force of moral evi- 
dence againft this affirmation: it 1s mot true that he writes un- 
der the influence of Minerva and the Graces: it is not true 
that, in his heart, he prefers the Swan of Mantua before the 
Roman Eagle adorned with laurels, or even the Pruffian Eagle 
fitting upon a cannon: it cannot be true that the two travellers 
(Reason and TrutH) converfed with him as with a — 

or 
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for Humanity, who is the miftrefs of both, would have rendered 
the converfation lefs tender and familiar: and Jeaft of all js jr 
probable that TrutH fhould have repraached him, on this ocea. 
fion, for having once quarrelied with Voltaire, and expreffed: her 
Satisfaction that the quarrel was made up {as our Author modefly 
tells the ftory), fince it is certain that Truth would lofe her na. 
ture, if fhe interefted herfelf in /uch quarrels and fuch recon- 
ciliations. 

From Pruffia the Author (who ought rather to have called 
this piece an Hifforical Voyage than an Hiftorical Eulogy) carries 
the two goddefles * into that immenfe hyperborean region, 
which the ancients believed to be covered with eternal dark. 
‘nefs, but from whence the Jight proceeds at prefent,’ the Author 
furely meant to fay to which the light is traveling at prefent, in 
order to fee if it can, by the means of Catherine, get accefs and 
pour itfelf upon the heavy eye-balls of thefe inert hyperboreans; 
the fuccefs of which journey is as yet but very ambiguous, 

The prefent efforts to make the Ruflians men, and their em- 
pire a civil government, and the appearances which, as yet, 
hinder the magnanimous undertakers of this ftupendous taf 
from .defpairing of fuccefs, deferved, furely, more {ubftantial 
-encomiums than thofe which Mr. VoLttaire draws from the 
mouth of TRUTH on this occalion. , , 

¢ When the Pilgrims got into England, Tru faid to her 
mother: Methinks the felicity of this nation is of a. different 
kind from the:felicity of others. In ancient times 1 knew no 
other nation fo foolifh, fo fanatical, fo cruel, and fo unhappy, 
(the Lady feems here to have forgot the ancient biftories,of, France and 
Denmark) and behold, at prefent, how its well. poifed goyern- 
~ ment comprehends every thing that is ufeful in a monarchy, 
and neceflary in a republic ! To what a fuperiority has it arifen 
in war, legiflation, arts, and commerce?—WNorth America, 
which has been acquired at one end of the univerfe, and the 
rich provinces of India that have been fubdued at the other, are 
the only objects that, in my opinion, can embarrafs and per- 
= Great Britain. How can fhe bear thefe two burthens on 

er public felicity ?’-—-The weight, indeed, is heavy and up- 
wieldy (replied-REason). but if. fhe will. give attention. to my 
counfels, fhe will find levers that. will render thefe burthens 
‘light: provided that the .mother knows, how to. gavern her 
daughters.’—-Aye—there’s the rub. If the mother had this 
-knack, fhe would want no farther fuccours. from REasay, 
‘and what. the: travelling Lady. fays here, is little more thana 
smouthful of wind. We therefore with that the Lady would be 
a little-more explicit and circumftantial, and give the mother 
fome authentic direGtions, that it may.be known, which really 


came from HER, and were-not counterfeit inftructions forged, 
in 
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in her natne,’ by the W--k-es’s and the R--ch--d’s on the one 
hand, or by the Johnf--s and the Sh-bb--r-es on the other. 

Reason and TrutuH fet out at length for France, where 
they are made to depraife the new monarch, who really deferves 
to be praifed, and propofe many objects of political and cecono- 
mical reformation, 

If. One of the moft exquifite pieces of pointed fatire that 
has appeared for fome time at Paris is the Theory of Paradox, 
This anonymous produQion is generally attributed to the Abbé 
MorELLET, a leading member of the party of the Occonomi/ts, 
aname given to a fet of men in France, who are the zealous 
promoters of agriculture in that kingdom, and are fuppofed to 
be, or to have been, zealoufly devoted to the ancient miniftry. 
The fubdject of this fatire is the famous Mr. Linguet, who by 
his eloquence, impudence, and mifconduét at the bar, and the 
fingularity, vehémence, wit, and extravagance, that characterize 
his literary compofitions, has made fuch a noife in \the world, 
The witty Abbé has, with an ironical applaufe, colle&ted to- 
gether all the difgufting paradoxes that are to be found in the 
writings of this hot-headed and abufive autbor, and, arranged 
them under certain heads. Bayes in the Rehearfal does not 
make a more ridiculous figure. We {hall here ftrew fome of 
thefe paradoxical flowers for the Reader’s amufement: Liberty - 
is diftinguifhed into natural and civtl,' the former is the charaéter of 
a favage bull, the latter isa phantom, besaufe government and «wil 
liberty are incompatible— Hereditary flavery is as equitable a thing as 
hereditary property—The vifible decline of population in Europe pro- 
ceeds from the fuppreffian of flavery— A fiate of fociety is detrimental 
to population=-T he government of England 1s the moft abjurd of all 
civil eflablifhments, and there is not one great man in that country 
who may not vex and opprefs bis inferiors. with impunity It. ts in 
the Afiatic gvoernments alonesy that: true dberty can find an afylum, 
that we muh learn the true fpirit of tegiflations the true notions of 
civil rights, andthe folzd. principles of civilraffociations, The-Turks 
and Perfian’ point 'out'te usthe furespath to public felicitys—Corn 
15a miferablepitiful production, which invites famine inflead of re- 
moving it: ‘a prefeht made by Nature in ber wrath, whofe flalk cone 
tains more catamities than grains— Bread is a murthering drug, of 


‘which corruption is the firft elementary principle ; we are obijged to 


modify it by a poifon.(ttie heaven), t2 render it lefs unhealthy ;. it is 
Vike thofe poifors wtheufe of which brings us at length to the grave, 
and wh-fe privation would have'equally brought on death—-The cuf- 


tom of eating bread has been ithe fource of flavery and dejestion of 


seme 5 mecanne/s ini the lower orders, andsof the contempt of men 
‘ahiong the great.—-The moft fohameful excefs, and that criminal effe- 
‘minacy which enervates individuals and empires, are never found 
it in’ thofe countries where there are.corn-mills and bakers,—We 
are 
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are accuftomed to eat bread as Mithridates was brought by babit ty 
digef? poifon. 
This is a fample of Mr. Linguet’s paradoxes with refpe& to 
things : his paradoxes with refpect to perfons are not lefs ex. 
traordinary ; nay, indeed, they are monftrous, and almoft in- 
credible; they are neverthelefs faithfully extra&ed by our Abbé 
from Linguet’s two books, intitled, Revolutions Romaines and the 
Age of Alexander, Here we fee this hair-brained wit, with the 
fury of an Iconoclaft, throwing down the ftatues of Marcus 
Antoninus, Trajan, and Titus, and with the fame hand offer. 
ing, the moment after, the incenfe of panegyric to Tiberius, 
and foftening the juft feverity of thofe reproaches that have 
been caft upon the memories of Caligula and Nero. One ex. 
ample here will fuffice—Suetonius (fays Mr. Linguet) bas pis. 
HONOURED the memory of Titus, by relating thefe two fayings of bis, 
(MY FRIENDS I HAVE LOST A DAY and, Ir 1s NoT FIT 
THAT ANY ONE SHOULD RETIRE DISCONTENTED FROM AN 
AUDIENCE OF MIS SOVEREIGN) the former of thefe fayings, were 
it true, would rather difcover a LITTLE MIND than a GENEROUS 
HEART, and the latter is ODIOUS,’ FAITHLESS, IMPRUDENT, 
and CRUEL. From the ancients this Drawcanfir comes down 
to the moderns, and treats Monte/quieu, D’Alembert, and feveral 
other refpeGtable names with the moft fcurrilous epithets, and 
the moft ridiculous marks of malignity and fury, while, all this 
time, the Abbé Moneizet, with inimitable dexterity and 
pleafantry produces thefe fentences in fuch a happy arrange- 
ment, and accompanies them with fuch reflexions, as make 
their folly come forth like a ftrong dafo relievo, and give them 





a truly Bedlamitical force from. their fories and jundiura. It is 


truly a pleafant performance; but we cannot proceed any 
farther in the account of its contents, | 
III. The following work is of a much more grave and {e- 
riovs turn, and is really recommendable by its folidity and im- 
portance. Though we are not, in Ta i with the 
manner in which the French writers defend Chriftianity, be- 
caufe the foundations they lay ate often narrow, and the fuper- 
ftrufture, of confequence, is imperfe&. and precarious, yet 
there are feveral exceptions from this general rule, and among 
thefe we may place the Abbé Duvorsin’s Defence of the rh 
the New Teftament againf? the Objettions of Un *. TheFrenc 
title runs thus: ZL’ Autorité des Livres du Nouveau Teflament contre 
des Incredules. In 8vo. 1°75. Mc. Freret’s pofthumous work, 
‘(if it was his really) concerning the Apelogifis or defenders of 
the Chriftian faith, as it ftruck direGly at the authenticity of 
the facred writings, animated many learned men in France to 
defend the Canon of Scripture, and to fet that matter in a more 
full and fatisfactory light. The Author now before us yn 
An 
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not negle&ted this part of the defence of Chriftianity, though 
he takes in 2 larger field, and anfwers all the moft fpecious 
objections of unbelievers. His work is learned, folid, jue 
dicious, and ample. | 

1V. We cannot give the following work, though it is far 
from being deftitute of merit, fuch an high commendation, E£n- 
sreticns Philofophiques &% Critiques fur plufieurs Points de Morale & 
ad’ Hifloire, ou Examen des Principes de la Philofophie Moderne, &e. 
i, e. Philofophical and Critical Conferences on feveral Points of Me- 
rality and sapiorys or an Examination of the Principles of a certain 
Modern Philofophy with re/pect to Religion and Criticifm. ByM. M. 
P.P.C. 1775. This work confitts of two parts. In the firft 
we have a feries of converfations between a Phil,fopher and a 
Divine; in the fecond a Count and his Lady, bold unbelievers, 
are introduced on the fcene, feconded bya Wit. The Abbé 
Couet fights them all by turns. There are many good things 
in the book, and it reads pleafantly. Molt of the objec- 
tions again{t the Chriftian religion are produced and refuted in 
the eafy ftyle of familiar converfation ; but there is ftill, here 
and there, a {mell of Popery that comes in, and taints the pure 
flavour of genuine Chriftianity, 
, GERMANY and the NORTH. 

VIENNA. i 

V. Who would believe that we are in the eighteenth and not 
in the fourteenth century, when he fees ANTHONY DE Hagn, 
aulic counfellor, and firft phyfician to her Imperial Majefly the eme 
prefs queen of Hungary, and firft profefor-in the univerfity of 
Vienna, publijfhing an o€avo volume of 316 pages im de- 
fence of the fupernatural fcience of magic. It is really true. 
The title of the book is Antonir pg Hagen, De Magia Liber. 
Mr. D’Alembert efteemed it as. one of the marks of the little 
progrefs true philofophy had made in the Roman-catholic uni- 
verfities in Germany, that a book was publifhed in the. year 
1750 at Vienna, upon the Ariflotelian hypothe/is concerning fub- 
frantial forms and abfolute accidents ;- in this, perhaps, he car- 
ried things too far. We have.a late proof that the transform- 
ing power of genius can prefent, under very interefting points 
of ‘view, even the long exploded predicaments of Ariftotte ; 
and this proof is given us by.the learned, ingenious, and re- 
fpe&table Author. of. the Philefephical Arrangements.. But a 
book upon magic! nay, in defence of magic—and thet com- 
pofed by the firft phyfician of a {plendid court; this, indeed, 
we fear is a fhrewd proof that the literary and philofophical 
tafte at Vienna, is far from being as yet .difengaged from the 
fuperftition and barbarifm ofthe fourteenth centary. It will, 
however, prove, at the fame time, that profeflor pz HAEN is 
no forcerers this he has already fhewn upon feveral — 

ions, 
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fions, and particularly by his virulent, devout, voluminoys 
and impotent oppofition to the falutary practice of inocula 
tion. Be,that as it may,—this work (not in defence of the 
prattice, but of the exifience of magic) confifts of three parts, 
and each part confifts of three chapters; that is three times 
three, a number that favours fomewhat of incantation. Our 
profeffor, indeed, gives the matter a fair hearing. He begins 
by defining magic to be, the power of performing, with the pere 
miffion of God, but in confequence of a convention made with the 
Dévit, things advantageous or detrimental to mankind, which ex. 
ceed all human ability, In the three chapters of the firft pare 
he enumerates the arguments of thofe who maintain the real 
exiftence of magic, thus defined, arguments drawn from the 
three following fources, the Old and New Teftament—the 
doGtrines, cuftoms, and laws of the church, and the opi- 
nions of the fathers—and from the experience of eminent 
- phyficians, the obfervations of wife men (i. e. wifeacres) and 
from the untainted credit of the moft accurate hiftorians. In 
the fecond part he gives us a lift of the principal authors who 
have denied the reality of a magical power, produces their 
objections which are drawn from the fame fources that its 
abettors appeal to, and he anfwers thefe objeftions with much 
zeal, little knowledge, and lefs judgment. In the third part, the 
firft.chapter is employed in fome illuftrations (if we muft call 
them fo) of the doétrine laid down in the preceding part of 
the work. In ‘the fecond, the Author (who after all is not 
fond of burning witches) fhews with what caution and circum- 
{pection we fhould proceed, when rumours of magic begin to 
be fpread ; and enumerates the multitude of falfe pretenfions 
to magic that have deceived the world, and brought numbers 
ef innocent perfons to the ftake. He alfo lays down the 
marks that may be of ufe to diftinguifh the pretended forcerers 
from the real ones; and this he does with a rich effufion of 
{cholaftic jargon and fuperannuated erudition. But nothing ts 
more ridiculous than the third chapter of this third part which 
concludes, the work, in which magical difeafes-are diftingyifhed 
from natural ones, and a threefold method of cure is exhi- 
bited. Here we have the cream,of mona/ligg—medito—nonfen- 

fo—theology. Ra 

| STRASBOURG | 

VI. Mr. Scerer of this city has publifhed an intereftin 
work engitled: G. MW, Steller’s—Bé/chreibung Vandem Land 
Kamfchatka, &c. i.e. A Defcription of the Country of Kamfchat- 
ha, by the late Mr. Steller, Affifiant Member of the Imperial Aca- 
nit with Fourteen Copper=pistes. 8vo.—The editor of this 
pofthumous work, who pafled a confiderable time in Roffiay 
and acquired, dusing his .refidence there, an extenfive kno: 
| edge 
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ledge of that vaft empirc, has prefixed to this publication the 
Life of Mr. Srerzter, who was one the moft inquifitive 
and Jaborious men of his time. He was fent twice to /réuzk, 
and during the fecond voyage died in hisfledze, where his 
guides had lefe him expofed to the cold, while they were 
one to drink in a village at a {mall diftance. defide this 
defcription of Kamfchathka, be left behind him an account of 
a voyace to America; and rte thefe works have not re- 
ceived the finifhing hand of the ‘Author, yet they contain in- 
terefting materials, and bear evident marks of an intelligent 
and judicious obferver.—-The former alone comes under our 
conlideration in this article. 

The people that inhabit the extremitics of the fouthern pro- 
montory as far as the river Yigi/, call them{clves by the name 
of ftalmen, and it is not the Peninfula, but the principal ri- 
ver that goes by the name of Kam/hatka. Our Author does 
not judge very favourably of the difcoveries made by Span- 
genberg ; he acknowledges, however, that the weftern iflands 
of ‘fefo are larger; waimer, and more fruitful than has ge- 
nerally been imagined: they produce lemon trees and bam- 
boos. There are feveral volcznos in Kamfchatka. Toward 
the fea-coaft the earth never thaws beyond the depth of a foot, 
or a foot and ahalf; below that, all is folid i — Neverthe- 
lefs barley grows very well in the diftri€t of Stilchney; atid 
our Author is of opinion that the whole country might be 
cultivated fo as to yield a comfortable fubsiflence for its in- 
habitants. Mr. Devrier, who fettled there not long ago, had 
both cows and horfes ; and there are as fine meadows in Kam- 
fchatka as any in Ruffia, ‘Turnips and radifhes are the ve- 
getables that grow beft in that foil. In the country that 
lies about the river of Kamfchatka, are beautiful woods of 
larch-trees, and in feveral places there are medicinal plants. 
Hail and thunder are very rare in that region, and the fnow 
falls in greater abundance in the fouthern part of it than tos 
ward the north. 

The inhabitants are healthy and live long. Their principal 
diforder is the fcurvy, which attacks, however, the flranger 
with more violence than the native; and which, in both, may 
be diminifhed or cured by various antifcorbutic vegetables 
which grow in the country. ‘There is another diforder, known 
there, which manifetts itfelf by ulcers, that break out over 
the whole body, and may eafily prove mortal. The people of 
the country are, generally fpeaki cing, pretiy good botanitts ; 
they feem to be fufceptible of inftruction in other fciences, and 
are eafily converted to Chriftianity. They are remarkable for 
induftry and patience, and difcover a fin; wales oonenenty in {pin- 
ning nettles. They make ufe, for food, of feveral plants, that 

App, Rey, Vol, Iti. Rr are 
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are never placed elfewhere in the clafs of eatables, and amon 
others the Biflort ( Alp. minor) whofe root is juicy, and which 
has nearly the tafte of a nut. They have alfo poifonous 
plants, which they reduce to powder, and rub with it the 
points of their arrows, in order to render their wounds mortal, 

The fea along the coaft is full of fifh. Among the inha- 
bitants of the ocean there is one frequently obfervable here, 
which has hitherto been unknown: it is called the Bieluga, 
and has a good deal of the refemblance of an ox; it has a 
white and fhining mane, and forms, perhaps, a clafs in the 
fpecies of the fea calves, or phoce. Among the quadrupedes 
of this country, are black bears, of a very fierce and untrac- 
table kind. ‘Ihe dogs do the bufinefs of horfes, are put to 
the fledges, and four of them will draw a weight of four hun- 
dred pounds. ‘The rivers abound with excellent falmon, and 
the dodeco grammes, a fith little known to the writers of 
Natural hiftory, is to be found here. The inhabitants of the 
Peninfula live almoft entirely upon fifh, but they eat it in the 
moft difgufting manner imaginable. As they neither have falt, 
nor care for it, they let their fifth rot in ditches, and then feed 
upon it. When they fmoke it, or roaft it immediately, it is 
eatable enough. 

GoTTINGEN. . 

VII. The following work is every way worthy of the reputa- 
tion of its learned Author: Summarifche Gefchichte von Nord 
Africa, &c. i. e. A Compendious Hiftory of Northern Africa, 
viz. of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripsly 5 compofed for the Ufe 
of the Public Schoals. By M. Auc. Lewis ScHtozer. Got- 
tingen. 1775. 

This work is divided into fix periods : the 1ft contains the 
ancient hiftory of thefe countries, as far down as the Chriftian 
wera. The 2d, 3d, and 4th exhibit a view of the northern 
regions: of Africa under the domination of the Romans, 
Arabians, and Fatemites. The 5th, which begins with the 
year 1120, prefents them under the covernment of the Mu- 
ihedians, or 4 Mohdians ; and the 6th and laft comprehends 
the hiftory of the fame parts of Africa under the empire of 
the O/mans and Shariffs. 

ZAGRAB. 


VIL. A writer diftinguifhed by his induftry and erudition, nai 


publifhed at Zagrab, (where i is that? in Sclavonia; is there a 
printing-prefs there? yes;) a Latin work of very confiderable 

merit under the following title: De Regnis Dalmatia, Criatia, 
Sclavonia, &c. i.e. An “Introduéiion to the Hi iftory of the King- 
doms of Dalmatia, Croatia, Sclavonia, divided into fiur Periods, 
and publifhed under the aufpicious protection of her Imperial and 
Royal Majefty, by the Honourable BautH, ADAM KeErgsELICcH, 
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yng Abbot of Kaes, Affeljor of the Royal Tribunal, and Canon 

the Cathedral of Zagrab. In Folio. ‘The printing-prefs, 
which brought forth thie production, was erected at Zagrab 
by the Author himfelf, under the protection and munificence 
of the Emprefs-queen. ‘The work is the refult of the moft 
indefatigable inquiries, made, by the Author, after all the pa- 
pers, coins, lapidary infcriptions and other monuments of an- 
cient times, that were to be found in the countries, whofe 
hiftory he writes; thefe, and the manufcripts of Baron Paul 
Ritter, are the materials from whence his relations are princi- 
ally drawn. It is true, that in his refearches in Dalmatia, 
Croatia and Sclavonia, he met with many difiiculties and much 
oppofition. Some of the inhabitants wrote libels againft himy 
that were burnt by the hands of the common hangman; others, 
confidering him as a traitor to his country, concealed, or de- 
ftroyed many of the inicriptions, records and ancient monu- 
ments, from whence Mr. KERESE LICH expedied information. 
It is not difficult to perceive from what principle all this op- 
pofition procceded. It is probable that the free and indepen- 
dent fpirit, that is not as yet annihilated, in thefe countries, 
even by the weight of the ‘Auftrian yoke, indifpofed the peo- 
ple againft a work, whick is principally defigned to prove, 
that the kings of Hungary have always had an undoubted an 
an uninterrupted right to all the territories of Dalmatia, Cro- 
atia, Slavonia, Servia and Bofnia. It is with this view, that 
Mr. KereseLicH examines and appreciates, with a critical 
fagacity, a multitude of facts and relations, true and falfe, 
probable and doubtful, and gives a new afpect and form to 
the hiftories of thefe countries, even in this introduction,—which 
will be followed, it is hoped, by a complete hiftory, when 
more favourable times and circumftances fhall enable our Au- 
thor to execute his genera} plan. 

NUREMBERG. 

IX. The bookfellers Lochner and Mayer have publifhed the fol- 
lowing work which will be a delicious morfel for the antie 
quaries: Dem Munkvercangen gewtedmete nebenflunden, &c. 1. e. 
Numifmatical Recreations : a a Defcription ef 100 rare and 

arkable Gold Medals. By M. Matruew UHrnry He- 
ROLDT. 1775. ‘The Author of this Work is a perfect adept 
in numifmatical fcience, and affociates the labours and the 
pleafures of this fpecies of erudition with the occupations of 
commerce. He poflefles the greateft part of the antiques of 
which he treats, has had them all engraven, and has accome 
panied the €opper- plates with ample defcriptions of thefe me- 
dals, and with critical remarks upon their merit and rarity. 


To all thefe are added fatisfactory accounts of the perfons, in 
Rr a2 whole 
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whofe honour they were flruck, and the events which gave 
occalion to them. 
BERLIN. 

X. The king’s printer, Decker, has publifhed lately a fmall, 
but fingular pamphlet of 53 pages, entitled Con/iderations fur 
Etude de la ‘furt/pruaence, i. e. Confiderations upon the Study of 
Furifprudence : or, the Science of Natural Law. By ABRrauam 
Perrenot. We fuppofe, from the dedication, that Mr. Per- 
RENOT lives at Berlin, and is pretty much under the influ- 
ence of hope or fear; for if this were not the cafe, it is {carcely 
conceivable, how a production that has Natural law, Huma- 
nity, and Reafon, for its objets, could be placed with any pro- 
priety under the protection of a patron, who is characterized 
in a Latin dedication of five or fix words, as the victorious 
Alumnus of Mars and ApPo.to, the former of whom teaches 
to cut throats, and the latter to play upon the flute.—As to 
the pamphlet itfelf, it does not feem to be the production of 
a man of mean abilities; on the contrary, it difcovers, in 
many places, penetration, wit, and erudition; and yet itis 
one of thofe productions, which even an attentive reader totally 
forgets the very moment he has done perufing it. The want of 
connexion, which is defigned to give an air of eafe to the piece, at 
the expence of the /ucidus ordo,—the affeCtation of an uncommon 
phrafeology which feems intended to give an afpedt of novelty 
to objects that are mot new—a variety of thoughts that are fo 
drefled up that we are at a lofs to know whether they are new 
or old—principles that are fo vague that we know not whe- 
ther to pronounce them true or falfe, conclufions drawn from 
them, that are as uncertain as their fource,—ingenious digref- 
fions that difperfe attention, a number of metaphorical expref- 
fions that dazzle, but do notenlightem, all thefe concur to 
render the piece before us obfcure and unfatisfaQory. Neverthe- 
lefs there are feveral acute things, and fome interefting points 
of view prefented to us in this pamphlet. “The Author’s prin- 
ciple of Natural law is the /:ve of order and humanity.—He 
fuppofes phyfical order to be the rule of moral, and yet afferts, 
that the wi// of a Superior is the only fource of moral obliga- 
tion: and fo he goes on. , w 

MaANHEIM. , 

XI. The doétrine that the feveral claffes of beings rife ia 
a regular gradation or fcale, has received much _ confirma- 
tion from modern difcoveries in natural hiftory. From thefe 
it is manifeft that there is a nearer affinity between the feveral 
kingdoms into which the natural world has been divided, than 
fuperficial obfervers are aware of. But fome modern natura- 
lifts, not fatisfied with acknowledging this general affinity, have 
proceeded fo far as to maintain, that it is impoffible : lay 
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down any characteriftic diftinctions between the animal and 
vegetable world, and that thofe characters by which they have 
hitherto been diftinguithed are in reality common to both, 
This opinion is fupported with great ingenuity, and bya cu- 
rious detail of facts, in a work jutt publifhed at Adanheim, by 
fof. de Necker, entitled, Phyfiologia Mufcorum. The Author is 
fo fully perfuaded of the truth of his fyftem, that he does not 
hefitate to affert, that if his readers will examine attentively 
and without prejudice the facts which he has colleCied, they 
will agree with him in the opinion, that there is in nature only 
one general kingdom. In fupport of this doétrine, the Author 
firft compares the manner in which mofles, and fundry other 
vegetable productions are propagated, with the mode of gene- 


0 inthe polypus, and fome other animals, in order to fhew 
‘Ghat in each the f{pecies is propagated in a fimilar manner, with- 


out the aid of fexual organs. He then exammnes the ftruéture 
of mofles and ome other plants, and the organization of the 
polypus, and of feveral kinds of worms and other animals, and 
points out a wonderful fimilarity in their formation, and their 
powers of reproduction: after which he proceeds to fhew the 
refemblance between thefe vegetable and animal bodies, with 
refpect to the manner in which their growth and nutrition are 
conducted, He next maintains, that many bodies, animal as 
well as vegetable, are without fexua! organs or powers. And 
laftly, he enters into a farther comparifon of the properties and 
powers of various animal and vegetable bodies ; the refult of 
which is, that neither form, organization, loco motion, irrita- 
bility, fenfation, nor any other known properties, can furnifh 
a charaéteriftic diftin€tion between the animal and vegetable 
world. Onthe whole, the work abounds with curious faéts, 
and ingenious obfervations; which, if they do not fully efta- 
blifh the Writer’s opinion, at Jeaft give it the appearance of 
probability, and will afford much entertainment to thofe who 
{ludy nature with a true philofophical fpirit of inquiry, EF 
HOLLAND. a 
LEYDEN. 

XII. A Review of L’Hiffoire Philsfophique et Politique ds 
Ltabliffemens &F du Commerce des Européans dans les deux Indes, 
under the title of Anal/e de L’ Hifloire, Sc. has lately appeared 
at Leyden. It is a malignant but feeble attack upon a work 
which has defervedly engaged the public attention *. Notwith- 
ftanding the uncommon traits of genius, good fenfe, extenfive 
knowledge, and a manly philofophic {fpirit which this work dif- 
covered, the Author ventured too far out of the beaten track, 
to be fecure from the calumny of thofe who look ufon herefy 
as the moft heinous crime a mancancommit. The Analyft, 





* See Arp, to Ruy. vol. xlvi. p. 633. 
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highly offended at the liberties which his Author had taken 
with citablifhed fyftems of religion and policy (liberties which 
we do not mean entirely to juftify) fits down with a full deter. 
mination to repreient the work as nothing better than a compo. 
fition of blunders and contraditions, herefies and blafphemies, 
It would be a tafk equally tirefome to ourfelves and our Readers, 
to enter into a particular detail of the accufations which are 
here brought againft this gencrally admired work. We think 
it fufficient to remark that, from the perufal of this Analyfis, 
we have only learned that genius and philofophy cannot abfo- 
Jutely fecure a writer from falling into miftakes, or preferve 
him from the influence of prejudice and falfe judgment ; and 
that a bigotted and flavifh attachment to any tyftem, political 
or religious, blinds the underitanding, corrupts the tafte, and 
depravcs the heart. : 

Xlii. The commencementof the third century or fecular year 
of the University of Leyden, was celebra‘ed, with great fo- 
Jemnity, in the month of lebruary lait; and, upon that occa- 
fion, the fages of the Lyceum and the votaries of the mufes felt 
all that infpisation, which the joint influence of the love of 
fiberty and the love of detiers could excite in ingenuous minds, 
Accordingly, the annual acadcemical reéfor or chief magiftrate, 
who was to refign his place to a fucceflor (on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary), turned the difcourfe, which is ufually delivered on this 
occafion, towards the folemnity of the day; and this mogittrate 
happened to be the very learned and illuttrious Psofeflor Gau- 
Blus, whofe name has long appeared, and will always continue 
to appear, with d:ftinétion, in the annals of medicine, literature, 
and philoiophy.— The Panegyrical Oration, he delivered upon this 
literary feftival, to a moft numerous and fplendid audience, 
with the Serene Prince Stadtholder of the United Provinces at 
its head, has been lately publifhed, and the fubjeét of it is, The 
admirable difplay of a Divine Provisence in the origin, preferva- 
tion, and progrefive lufire of the Univerfity of Leyden. ‘This ex- 

‘cellent Difcourfe (of which we fhall here give fome account) 
was applauded, and continues to be read with fingular pleafure 
by all ranks and orders of men. “The Rhetoricians pronounce 
it eloquent; the Latin critics acknowledge it claffical; the philo- 
fophers efteem it a mafter-piece of philfophical bhiftory, the 
courtiers find it infixuating without meanne/s, and the Belgic di- 
vines declare it not only psous, but even orthodox.— The title of 
the piece is as follows: Hrzron Davip Gauepii Oratio Pane- 
gyrica in Aufpicium Saculi Tertii Academie Patave que Leide oft, 
Avétiritate Publica Die VIN Februarii 1775, in ade D. Petri 
Recitate cum Magifiratu Acad:mico tertiumabiret. Folia. 

In the fame volume with this Oration, we find a very elegant 
poem or CARMEN SECULARE, which was recited to the fame au- 
vience, and upen the fame occafion, by a two-fold fon of Apollo, 
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(if we may ufe that expreflion) the Profeflor ADRIAN VAN 
RoYEN ; who has, during a long courfe of years, filled the 
medical and botanical chairs in the univerfity of Leyden with 
an high and deferved reputation, and has often twined round 
them poetical laurels of a lively, permanent, and delightful ver- 
dure. 

Thefe two pieces, befide the natural effect of their uncom- 
mon merit, are interefting and affeCting, from this confidera- 
tion, that the OratTor and the Porr are advanced in years, 
and have upon this occafion both refigned their academical 
dignities; fo that we contemplate them, with a fort of fenfi- 
bility, as two old fwans finging their melodious exit upon the 
banks of the Belgic Meander. At the end of the Oration and 
the Poem, a bird of a different clafs comes in (a defcendant of 
thofe that once faved the capito!) and cackles a few Latin verfes 
(twelve in number) which we will pals over in filence. 

T he Oration of Profeflor GAustius contains an hiftorical view of 
the rife and progrefs of the Univerfity of Leyden, which is inte- 
refting in the higheft degree, deferves to be made known where- 
ever learning and philofophy are cultivated, and is compofed 
with a truly mafterly hand. After a lively defcription of the de- 
plorable ftate of fervitudeand fuperftition, under which the United 
Provinces groaned inthe iron age of Spanifh tyranny, and the 
incredible ftruggles and efforts it coft them to recover their 
liberty, he afks, with reafon, the following queftion: Was this 


period of tumult, confufion, and defpair, a time for forming the 


plan of a feminary fir Philofophy and Letters? He anfwers this 
gueftion in the negative; maintains that human wifdom could 
never have formed the idea of fuch a projeét at fuch a period, 
and from hence he is led to attribute the attempt to the fug- 
geftion and interpofition of a miraculous Providence. This, 
however, is {training the point rather too far even for a Chri- 
ftian philofopher, The fact is, mo doubt, furprifing; nay 
more, it is aftonifhing. A civil war raging in the very heart 
of the republic—the moft powerful monarch in Europe dire&- 
ing all the thunder of bis arms and vengeance to the deftru@tion 
of this little diftritt—an exhautted treafury—fcenes of carnage, 
rapine, and defulation—divided counfels, and contradictory in- 
terefts, producing all the difmal effe&ts of anarchy—all thefe 
were, certainly, moit difcouraging, and, in appearance, un- 
furmountable obftacles to the eftablifhment of a feat of learn- 
ing. Such eftablifhments are, generall {peaking, the fruit of 
Jei{ure and tranquillity, and there is nothing that the Mufes ab- 
hor more than the din of arms, and the barbarous tumults of 
war. But if we call /upernatural, every thing which is {urpri- 
fing, we may extend too far the fphere of miracles, and it is 
only by granting a proper indulgence to the effufions of a pious 
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and patriotic eloquence, that we can juftify this conclufion of 
the refpeclable Profeflor. We could wifh, however, that he 
had given to his pious conclufion, lefs the air of a doctrine ora 
tenet; becaufe, in this form, it ftands more expofed to the 
chicane of infidels. 

After having thus defcribed the amazing fpirit, that laid the 
foundations of this famous Univeitity, the learned Profeffor 
confiders tue human and vilible means that contributed to ine 
creafe its luftre and to extend its reputation, Wutiiam I, 
(whoie projects and exploits look as /:ke miracles as things cax 
look, that are not fuch) was one of the zealous protectors of the 
Infant-univerfity, and took care to provide it with learned and 
ingenious men from all quarters: and though the tribunal of 
the inquifition, the erection of rival univerfities at Louvain and 
Doway, fanguinary ediQts, and many other impediments oppo- 
fed the growth of this feminary of learning, yet it grew and 
flourifhed even from its birth. ‘The Orator ‘relates, and relates 
in a very pathetic manner, the various fates of the republic, that 
threatened the Univerfity during the firft hundred years of its 
exiftence, fuch as the inaufpicious government of the earl of 
Leicefter, the theological war between the Gomari/?s and Armi- 
wians, and the lawlefs and perfidious invafion of the French in 
the year 1672. 

The fecond century of the Univerfity prefents a new and 
more profperous face of things. It arrives at full maturity ; 
it is frequented by the flower of the European nobility : its aca- 
demical honours, efpecially in certain branches, are objects of 
ambition in all countries: the ftudious youth from other femi- 
Naries repair thither to finith their education: and though, in 
procefs of time, the erection of academies in other countries, 
the edicts of fovereigns in favour of their national fchools, and 
feveral other circumftances diminifh the number of ftudents at 
Leyden, yet its renown has ftill fubfifted, and ftill remains. 

The caufes that contributed to its Juftre and renown, are 

ointed out with truth and judgment by our venerable Orator. 
— We fhall not dwell upon thofe that are only of an accidental 
and fybordinate nature, fuch as the magnificent library fo often 
augmented by noble donations, the botanical garden, and the 
chemical laboratory, which are perfect in their kinds, the ex- 
quifite anatomical preparations of Ravius and Albinus (which 
exceed any thipg that Europe can exhibit in that way) the pre- 
cious collection of antiquities, the admirable apparatus of ine 
ftruments relative to experimental philofophy in all its branches, 
and the curious cabinet of natural hiftory: all thefe, though 
high'y ornamental, would (as our Profeffor obferves) be little 
better than a lifelefs body, if they were not (as it were) ani- 


mated by the vivifying {pirit of philofophy and genius, in thofe 
whe 
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who have been appointed to employ them as tke means of pub- 
lic inftruction. It is therefore here, even in the eminent merit 
of her profefiors, that we muft feek the true caufes of the luftre 
and reputation of the Univerfity of Leyden ; and, indeed, there 
are few, if any, feminarics of learning, which have been adorned 
with fuch an uninterrupted fuccefion of EMINENT or confider= 
atle men in all the various branches of philofophy and literature, 
Of thefe illuftrious names, the difcreet Orator only mentions 
two, whofe fuperiority none can conteft, who had ago rival 
in their fpheres, and whom he confiders as real prodigies. There 
are two advantages in this method: by it, invidious and con- 
teftible comparifons are avoided, and, befide, it gives occafion 
to point out the marks of that extraordinary providence which 
our Profeflor feems fo fond of acknowledging in bebalf of his 
Univerfity. He makes a general oblation of well-merited in- 
cenfe to the memory of the Dead and the merit of the Living 5 
but he thinks it natural to give here a dager attention tq 
the medical departments, of which he, himfelf, is a member * 
and which, indeed, have always fhone with a peculiar luftre in 
the Univerfity of Leyden. It is from thefe departments that be 
has taken the two great names, whom he has ventured to men- 
tion, and the Keader will eafily conceive, that he firft turns his 


fiew to the insmortal BoERHAAVE, who (though educated and 


defigned for a-quite different profeffion) foared by the intrinfic 
force of aftonifhing genius, to an amazing height in the fphere 
of natural philofophy and medicine, gave a new form to the 
latter fcience, and by uniting it with the former, eftablifhed ie 
upon folid foundations, upon truth, nature, and experience, 
This extraordinary man may be called, in a great meafure, the 
reftorer of medical fcience; for though there were before him 


»¢geminent men, who improved this fcience by their difcoveries 


and their experiments, yet all thefe (fays our learned Profeffor) 
were unable to banifh conjecture, fictions, and fects. (Are 
they banifhed yet ) He acknowledges the fervices that have been 
rendered to medicine, by Paraceifus and Van Helmont, who 
raifed thejr yoices againft the jargon of the {chools, by Harvey, 
whofe difcovery of the circulation of the blood, is the x2ra from 
whence the true theory of the art of healing dates tts. origin ; 
(Sydenham might have been named) but after all he oblerves, 
that BoERHEAVE was the New/son of the medical world. And 
it is indeed true, that 4e rofe there, like a ftar of the firft mag- 
nitude, at whofe light the other conftellations (as Milton ex- 
prefles it) bid their duaicihed heads, We fhall not dwell any 





* Dr. Gaubius was Profeffor of P hyfic and Chemiftry tll lately, 
for he is now facceeded by the eminent and learned Profeffor De 
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longer on the beautiful eulogy of Boerhaave, which is one of the 
molt mafterly parts of this Oration. This great man is fufi- 
ciently known and applauded. The Britith ifles refounded with 
his merit, while he was living, and his memory will be always 
revered there, even by thofe who fhall difcern his errors, and 
carry his views to greater degrees of perfection. _ 

After the Eulogy of Boerhaave, that of ALBiNus follows, 
It is fhort, but fublime, and worthy of its fubje&, who was 
undoubtedly the greateft duatomif# and Phy fiologi/t that the world 
ever faw, in whom genius, precifion, depth, tafte, and fimpli- 
city, were united to a degree that Is above all praife, and whofe 
fame will go down to pofterity with a dignity and luftre, which 
no new improvements in fcience will ever be able to efface. 

The Oration concludes with a congratulatory Addrefs to the 
Prince STADTHOLDER, the CuraTors of the Univerfity, and 
the members of the government prefent at this literary feftival, 
This Address is elegant and pathetic. That part of it which re- 
Jates to the Hlu@rious Prince, his Royal Confort, and his ferene 
offspring is happily imagined, happily exprefled, and in the 
trucft tatte. Antonius Aduja could not have addrefled himfelf to 
Aucufius with a more claffical purity of ftyle, or with a more 
courtly turn of phrafe, entirely exempt from the ftiffnefs of art 
or the bombatt of adulation. MM, 

b> This laf? article came to us inclofed in an anonymous let- 
ter, from abroad; but we have ventured to incorporate it with 
the communications of our {tated foreign Corre(pondents ; who, 
we hope, will excufe the liberty which we have taken in this 
refpect. The Stranger, we apprehend, will bring no difgrace 
on the company to which we have introduced him.—For our 
own parts, we would not mifs this opportunity of declaring that 
we fhiall be glad to be better acquainted with him. G, 
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ArvT. IIL 
Conclufion of thé Account of Millot’s Hiftory of the Troubadours. 


] N our laft Appendix, we gave a fhort account of this work, 

to which we refer our readers, and now proceed to lay be- 
fore them a few more extracts from the very ingenious and 
judicious Abbe’s preliminary difcourfe, 

A very conliderable part of the writings of the Troubadours, 
he tells us, turns upon the events of the age they lived in ; 
events admirably adapted to excite poetical enthufiafm or in- 
dignation. A fhort view of them will be fufficient to fhew how 
inftructive the fubject is. 

The Troubadsurs wrote at atime, when the popes, lofing 
fight of the rules, and of the examples, of the primitive church, 
excited commotions every where, and converted a divine fyf- 
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tem of religion into an inftrument of audacious policy ; when 
they were daring and prefumptuous enough, at one time, to 
difpofe of the rewards of heaven, and at another, to condemn 
and confign over to the punifhments of hell; when they fub- 
dued nations, dethroned fovereigns, and fhook empires to 
their very foundations, ‘The crufades, of which Gregory the 
Seventh formed the firft idea, if they are confidered in a politi- 
cal view, were a mafter-piece of pontifical defpotifm. By 
means of them a pope could arm the fubjeéts of every prince, 
and thus form an army under his own command: could fend 
troops to conquer kingdoms, and render them tributary to 
himfelf ; could raife immenfe contributions from one end of 
Europe to the other, and difpofe of them as he pleafed; could 
drain {tates of men and money, and thus increafe his own 
ftrength by their weaknefs; could banifh kings and emperors, 
in a manner, to diftant regions, and render their removal ad- 
vantageous to himfelf; could conftitute himfelf judge of all 
matters both civil and political, by putting the perfons and 
eftates of all thofe who went to the holy land under the pro- 
tection of the pontificate. If the policy of Rome did not view 
this fyftem at firft in its full extent, it is evident that, in a 
little time, fhe pufhed it as far as it could go, though her 
ambitious projects were always covered with the veil of re- 
ligious and myftical ideas, and concealed perhaps from her 
own eyes, as well as from the eyes of deluded and infatuated 
nations. 

In the poetical produtions of the Troubadours we meet with 
athoufand inftances of the enthufiafm of the crufades, and of 
the filly motives which gave rife to them; but we fometimes 
perceive in them likewife a boldnefs of cenfure, which forms a 
fingular contraft to the prejudices of the multitude. 

And indeed, after fo many unfortunate expeditions, from 
which Europe had expected the greateft fuccefs, there muft of 
neceflity have been fome men of fufficient wifdom and difcern- 
ment to form a juft idea of them, and of boldnefs enough to 
fpeak their fentiments with freedom. Ecclefiaftical power, fo 
refpectable in itfelf, and fo ufeful, when it difcharges its pro- 
per duties with wifdom and difcretion, expofed itfelf to the 
moft dangerous attacks, by abufes which begun to fill the minds 
of the people with indignation. 

This was properly the origin of the fectaries in our fouth- 
ern provinces, known by the different names of Manicheans, 
Waldenfes, Albigenfes, &c. Their inveClives againft the clergy 
were, as much as their errors, the caufe of that horrid war 
that was declared againft them, in order to ruin the count of 
Touloufe. Till then the crufades had the extermination of the 


enemies of the Chriftian name for their object, But Chriftians 
themfelves, 
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themfelves, reputed enemies to the church, appeared ftill more 
deferving of being factificed from a principle of zea] ; and their 
fovereign, daring to protect, or rather to tolerate them, the 
pope, not fatishcd with thundering out anathemas ayvainft 
him, made it arcligious duty, and a means of falvation, to 
take up arms in order to ftrip him of his dominions. 

Il only mention here that infamous crufade, which is diftin. 
guifhed by fo many acts of injuftice and barbarity ; fo fatal 
to Raimond the Sixth, and Raimond the Seventh, counts of 
Touloufe, notwithftanding their humble fubmiflions, which 
were always followed with deceitful and treacherous abfolu- 
tions; but fo ufeful to the court of Rome, which, from their 
fpoils, formed to itfelf a principality in the heart of France, 
Several of our Troubadours, interefted in thefe civil wars, either 
as actors, or partifans of the opprefled, have left us curious 
and inftructive details concerning them.—When we fee the 
Troubadcur Figueira, and fome others, fall, with a kind of fury, 
upon the court of Rome, her inftruments, and thofe that fol- 
Jowed her example, how furprifing foever their boldnefs may 
appear in ages of fuperftition, we fhall be obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that hiftory accounts for itin avery clear and fatisfactory 
manner. 

If to thefe memorable events already mentioned, and to which 
the writings of the Troubadours frequently refer, we add the 
quarrels between France and England, the re-uniting feveral 
French provinces to a rival crown, the imprifonment of Ri- 
chard the Firft upon his return from Paleftine, the conquefts of 
Philip Auguftus over Richard’s fucceflor, the oppofition of in- 
terefts among the Troudadours of different parties, we thall 
find abundant fources of hiftorical anecdotes, and ftrokes of 
poetry, which cannot fail to excite the attention of every reader 
of tafte and curiofity.— 

After mentioning the great events which roufed the genius 
of the Zroubadours, and furnifhed materials for their compo- 
fitions, our Author proceeds to give a fuccin¢ét account of their 
different fpecies of poetry, and of the principal charaéters 
which diftinguifhed them. He divides their poetical produc- 
tions into four clafles, viz. Poems on the fubjects of love and 
gallantry, hiftorical, fatirical, and dida&tic Poems. In thofe of 
the firft clafs, love, he fays, is fometimes exprefied with ener- 
gy, fometimes with a genuine and affecting fimplicity ; timid 
and refpectful, it frequently adores with extafy, the beauty 
which it idolizes ; fees in her all the perfeétions which can 
infpire enthufiafm, and the leaft favours it hopes for appear to 
it in the light of celeftial joys. Scmetimes it is defirous of 
fhewing itfelf by heroic efforts, at others it fcarce dares pro- 
nounce a fingle word.—T he fyftem of chivalry appears through- 
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out; and when the fongs of the Troubadours relate to extra~ | 
ordinary adventures, of which there are feveral examples in 
their works, they are entertaining and agreeable; but, I con- 
fefs, fays our Author, their infipid, common-place gallantry, 
their frequent repetitions of the fame thoughts and expreffions, 
the length and bad tafle of their compofitions, would render a 
complete collection of them altogether infupportable. I have 
been obliged to fupprefs a great deal, and fuch facrifices merit 
no regret. 

There were, undoubtedly, among our preux Chevaliers, and 
our gallant Troubadours, {ome inftances of pure love, and irre- 
proachable manners. But, alas! how many inftances of a dif- 
ferent kind prefent themfelves to our view? A commerce of 
gallantry between the fexes, in times of unbounded licentiouf- 
nefs, muft evidently have rendered very rare, what is fup- 
pofed to have been very common. ‘The ladies, however, in 
general, difdained vulgar lovers, whofe name and reputation 
reflected no glory upon them; an effeminate foftnefs and dif- 
graceful opulence only excited their contempt; and the fecret 
rewards of a paffion, often reprehenfible indeed, often repugnant 
to the laws of fociety, could only be obtained by honour and 
courage. 

Next to their poems on love and gallantry, the moft nume- 
rous clafs of their poetical productions is that to which I have 
given the name of hifforical, as relating to facts, to illultrious 
characters, and furnifhing materials for hiftory, in which re- 
fpect they are undoubtedly of fome ufe, but they appear to be 
much more interefting in another point of view. 

When the poets are illuftrious perfonages, we have a natu-~ 
ral and ftriking picture of their fentiments, their paflions, and 
their manner of expreffing themfelves. They fometimes 
appear like Homer’s heroes, haughty, arrogant, brave, and 
prefumptuous, ufing the moft opprobrious and abufive lan- 
guage, and faying all they think and feel with a rude and 
favage freedom. ‘The Sirvente, which king Richard compofed 
in prifon, and feveral others of the fame kind, cannot fail 
of exciting the curiofity of every reader who is defirous of 
being acquainted with ancient manners, and with the human 
heart. 

There is fcarce any thing, perhaps, more worthy of being 
obferved than the unbounded freedom of feveral of our Trou- 
badwurs. It fhews itfelf not only among equals, but where 
there is the greateft difparity in point of rank and fortune ; 
not only in thofe quarrels which are decided by the fword, 
but in the midft of courts, where nothing is expected but 
fupplenefs of behaviour and artificial manners. [here were, 


indeed, even in thofe times, efpecially among the poets, fome 
mean 
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mean courtiers, accuftomed to the tone and Janguage of flavery, 
and, by the moft abject flattery, begging for the infamous 
wages of their venal pens ; but the generality, though far from 
being difinterefted, nay even greedy, fometimes lay afide all 
manner of referve and decency, even towards their protedors, 
How fhall we account for this ? 

It is to be accounted for by obferving, that men ftill pre. 
ferved that ftrength and vigour of character which is derived 
from nature, and which politenefs has enervated ; that courts 
protected without enflaving: that they difplayed their great. 
nefs more by magnificence than power; that every one in 
thofe days felt his own ftrength, and knew where to find fup- 
port when it became neceffary ; that the fmalleft provocation 
roufed their pride, and fired them with indignation ; that re- 
fentment or the point of honour blotted out all remembrance of 
paft favours; and that freedom of converfation knew no 
bounds.— 

Befide the hiftorical poems which we have juft mentioned, 
the Zroubadours have left us a great number of poems which 
are entirely fatirical, feveral of which are very valuable. They 
furnifh a full proof of atruth, which I have ever firmly be- 
lieved, notwithftanding all the declamation to the contrary, 
wiz. that the manners of the good old times, as the heroic 
times of chivalry are called, will not deferve any regret, how 
odious foever our vices may be, and whatever evils may arife 
from them. In what colours are the chevaliers painted, that 
race of nobles, whofe probity and generofity have been fo 
highly extolled ? oppreffion of their fubjeéts, perjury, cruelty, 
and perfidy to their neighbours, continual robberies, infatiable 
rapacity, debauchery inftead of gallantry, are their common 
features. But the fatirifts, it will be faid, exaggerated. Ah! 
don’t they exaggerate ftill? we regret the pait times; the 
Troubadours, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, regretted 
the paft times ; and yet the hiftorical page prefents nothing 
more horrid than the two centuries preceding that era. 

The 7reubodours point their fatire chiefly againft the vices of 
the clergy and the monks. Nor is this at all to be won- 
dered at, when we recolleét the enormous abufes, the fcan- 
dalous licentioufnefs, the treachery, the perfecutions, and the 
tyranny, which, in thofe times, difgraced many of the mi- 
nifters of religion, at the expence of religion itfelf. The 
crufade againft the Albigenfes is alone fufficient to fhock every 
breaft that has any fenfibility or fenfe of juttice.— 

The didactic poems of the Troubadours are few, but con- 
fidered with regard to their object, they are curious, Some 
of them contain maxims of univerfal morality; they fhew 
clearly that moral truths, though they are deeply rooted 
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in our hearts, ftand in need of the cultivation of reafon, in 
order to produce good fruit; there are others which contain 
leflons relative to the different ranks in fociety, efpecially to 
the candidates for chivalry, poets, jongleurs, &c. I have col- 
leGted feveral of them; they are very curious, and to be 
found in no work that I am acquainted with. Their pro- 
lixity and minute details are, it muft be acknowledged, too 
often difgufttng; but it ought to be remembered that little 
things, on certain occafions, fhew the charafters of men much 
better than great; they paint habits, whereas great things are 
only matters of effort. 

Our Author proceeds to fhew briefly the influence which 
the Provencal language and poetry have had upon the litera- 
ture of other nations.—The fouth of Europe, fays he, had 
drawn from the Latin thofe languages which are now carried 
to great perfection, viz. the French, the [talian, and the Spa- 
nifh. The Provencal, derived from the fame fource, was un- 
queftionably preferable to all the others, whether it was that 
it partook of the beauties of the Greek, which was for a long 
time the language of the inhabitants of Marfeilles, or whe- 
ther it was, that it had been cultivated by talents capable of 
embellifhing it. The Troubadours added new charms and great 
celebrity to it. Being great favourites in different courts, even 
on the other fide of the Alps, and the Pyrenees, together with 
a tafte for their poetry, they diffufed likewife a tafte for their 
language, and raifed it to almoft as high a degree of reputa- 
tion, as our beft writers, in thefe later times, have raifed our 
own. 

Then it was that genius, which had been buried, as it 
were, in profound ignorance, feemed to be roufed by the 
found of anenchanting lyre. In Italy, in Spain, in England, 
and even in Germany, genius lent an ear to thefe Amphi- 
ons, admired their fongs, and was defirous of imitating them. 
After fome fuccefsful trials in the Provencal idiom, it ftrove, 
in imitation of the Troubadours, to polifh and gain reputation 
to the language of its own country, and thus it was that the 
Provencal Parnaflus gave birth, in fome meafure, to the fo- 
reign mufes, who borrowed treafures from it, wherewith they 
enriched themfelves. 

Some Englifh, and a ftill greater number of celebrated Ita- 
lians, have acknowledged this themfelves. Dryden does not 
{cruple to fay after Rymer, that the Provencal was the moft 
polifhed of all the modern languages, and that Chaucer availed 
himfelf of it, in order to adorn and enrich the Englifh, which 
till then was a very poor and barren language. Bembo, too, 
declares that this language had a great fuperiority over atl the 
languages of the weft, and that cvery man who was oe 
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of writing well, efpecially in verfe, wrote in the Provengal 
language. A multitude of authoritics would only coft me the 
trouble of tranfcribing the paflages already quoted by Baitero, 
in the preface to his Crufca Provenzase. But of what ufe jg 
a number of quotations, when we need but reafon upon a 
certain fact? 

Let us only confider the country, in which literature made 
the moft rapid progrefs. It is there, it is in Italy that the 
Troubadsurs made the moft diftineuifhed figure. The court 
of the marquis of Montferrat, Florence, Venice, Mantua, 
Genoa, and other cities, boafted of having produced or en- 
couraged them. The names of the following illuftrious Ita. 
lians are reckoned amongft them, viz. a Malafpina, a Giorgi, 
a Calvo, a Cigala, a Doria, a Sordel, &c. whofe productions, 
in general, fhew a fuperiority of salente, which promifed the 
sreateft things. Our Prevengals paved the way for the Ita- 
lians ; furnifhed them not only with models for their imitas 
tion, but gave them inftruments to work with. But after bee 
ing initiated in the my{teries of poetry by others, the Italians 
foon became models themfelves ; and nothing reflects more ho 
nour upon the Troubadours, than their having had thofe for 
their difciples, who foon furpafled their matters. 

It was Dante, indeed, who, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, gave the wings of genius to the Italian language, 
and from that time it was acknowle: Jeed to be far fuperior to 
the Provencal, Petrarch appeared; love infpired him; and fuch 

was the melody of his notes, and the elegance ot his verle, 
that, even in Provence itfelf, he eclipfed ‘the Troubad curs to 
fuch a degree, that their name, their language, and their poetry, 
were almoft entirely forgotten. 

France too, at that time, had her poets, who were the ri- 
vals of their mafters the Provencals, and Ghibaut, count of 
Champagne, diftinguifhed himfelf among them. National lan- 
guages, indeed, begun every where to emerge from barbarifmy 
they were preferred, and juftly tco, to that foreign idiom, 
which owed its fortune principally to the poverty of all the 
others. The great models “ antiquity, which had been fo 
long buried in ‘the duft, fixed, at length, the public attention, 
revived the ideas of beauty, and infpired writers with a nobler 
ardour. All the modern Janguages would have advanced with 
the fame maim they did in Italy, had they been cultivated 
by fuch geniufles as Dante, Pe etrarch, and Beccace. Un- 
——— there were either no fuch geniufles in other coune 
tries, or they Janguifhed in ignorance, or they cultivated an 
acquaintance with the lancuage of ancient Rome, inftead 
of perfecting that of their forefathers. Italy produced maf- 
ter-pieces in great plenty; ether nstene not — 
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their example, produced nothing, for a long time, but wild 
fru its, er fruits of a bad flavour. 

But let us return to our fubjects It appears, therefore, that the 
Sabie of modern literature is in Provence; that is to fay, in the 
fouthera provinces of the Irench monarchy. The Trcada- 
dcurs awaked Europe out of a fatal torpor ; they roufed the 
minds of men from a deadly flupor; by amufing them, they 
mace them think; they conducted them through plealunt and 
flowery meadows into the paths of reafon, nay, even ot per- 
fection; and fuch is the connexion of human affairs, that to 
this original caufe, though almoft unknown, the greatcft ef- 
fecis may be attributed. Every revolution in the human mind 
well deferves to be the object of an attentive curtofity; and 
the principles of the revolution are, at leaft, as much entitled 
to attention as the progrefs. In this refpeét, therefore, how 
intcrefting is the hiftory of the Troxbadsurs | 

Our Author concludes bis preliminary a — a few 
obfervations on the manufcript lives of the Trewbadcurs, write 
ten in the Provencal language by comtemporary tien 
Though the Provengal hiftorians are far, he fays, from being 
irreproachable, and did not pefle! s thofe qualities which hif- 
tory requires, yet many curious hiftorical facts may be bore 
rowed from them, which are no where elfe to be found ; facts 
too, which may furnifh materials for critical difcuffions of va- 
rious kinds, 

The Troubadours difeppes red int he fourteenth century. yp 
became contemptible by the irregu any and licentioufnels of 
their manners, to fuch a cegree, indvcd, as to be Griven from 
the dominions of feveral princes, with difgrace. Courts be- 
came tired of, and difgutted with, a tet of sent, debauched, 
and profligate fellows, who hed no Jongcr any real talents 
torecommend them. Other objects, more ferious or more 
agreeable, made both their perfons and their compofitions be 
forgotten. Betide, the cultivation of the ftalian, Spanifh, 
and French languages, was {ufficient to eface the remembrance 
of the Prove: cal. _ language, however, would probably 
have become ihe m: t polifhcd, and the richett in kurope, if 
any great fiate had i in our fouthern provinces, where 
the mutes and the arts had fixed their abode, and where ge- 
nius, excited by cmulatien, and perfected by culture, had pro- 
duced matter. pieces, worthy of terving as modcls to the writers 
of other nations. 

We have now given a pretty full, and, we hope, a difting 
view of what is contained in our ivgenious Author’s preli- 
minary difcourfe; and the extracis we have laid before our 
reacers render it unnecefias ‘Y for us to fa ty any thing more, as 
they are fufficient to ena able them to form a jutt idea of what 
may be hag from tre work itfelf, RK 
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Hi, Bore Naturelle, generale es particulicre, fe. Natural Hiftory ; 
being an Appendix to the T’ncory of the Earth, and an Introduc- 
tion to the Hi ttory of (Minerals and) Vegetables, &c. Supplement, 
Vol. Il. By tne Countde Buffon, gto. Paris. 1775. 

SHIS fecond volume of the fupplement to the Author’s Na- 

turai Hiflory, contilts, like the former, of various detached 
and unconnected articles, thrown into the form of Memoirs, 

Soniz of thefe relate to the mineral, and others to the vegetable 

kingdom 3 whi ic others may be termed ¢s/mical, as they contain 

ditquifitions :¢lative to the theory, not only of the earth, but of 
the various bodies that conftitute the folar fyftem. The volume 
1s civided into two parts, the firft of which, termed the experi- 
mental part, comprehends feven Memoirs; and the fecond, 
wiich the Author very juitly calls the Aypothetical, contains te. 

We fhall give the titles of all thefe Memoirs, in the order in 

which they are prefented in this work, and numbered as they 

ftand related to thofe given in the firft volume. 

Memorx VIIL. Experiments on the Weight of Fire, and on the 

Duratisn of Heat in Badices. 

After the frictures which we lately pafied on the Author’s 
loofe, ard even liccutious mode of philotophifing on certain oc- 
cafions, we take a pleafure in relating his ingentous and fuc- 
cefsful efforts in the way of expesiment. Perhaps thofe which 
he prefents in this Memoir will appear as curious and interefting 
to our philofophical readers, as si do to us; fuppofing that 
no capital miltake has been committed in the conducting the 
delicate experiments related in it. “The refult of them is, that 
the particles of tire, contained in an ignited or red hot body, 
are actually fonderovs, and in fuch a degree, as to give the body 
an additional weight, capable of being perceived by the balance. 
Granting the truth of this conciution, we fhould apprehend 
that the long agitated queftion concerning the true’ nature of 
fire is now decifively de:ermined. If fire be ponderous, it muft 
be a body, and not a mere phenomencn, or a modifhcation of grofs 
bodies, confifting in certain imagined vibrations or motions of 
their particles ; as has been fuppofed by the three great philofo- 
phers of our own country, Bacon, Boyle, and Newuna.-alie- 
fore we give the fubftance of the Author’s experiments, we fhall 
throw together a few preliminary obiervations, tending to eluci- 
date the fubject. 

That certain bodies expofed to the action of culinary, or even 
the purer folar fire, acquire a very confiderable increafe of 
weight, has been long known to chemifts and philofophers. 
ce his increafe has generally been attributed to the particles of 
fire, which they confid: red as becoming, in this cafe, intimately 
combined with thofe of the bocy, and as ever afterwards con- 


ituting a part of its fubftance ;—in fhort, as exifting in it, 
in 
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ina folid, fixed, or quiefcent ftate. The Reader will meet with 
fyme particulars relative to this fuppofed modification of fire, 
with refpeét to bodies in general, in our Review of Dr. Franklin’s 
Philofaphical Letters; where we endeavoured to illuftrate his 
iHeas on this fubject *. But throughout this Memoir, M. de 
Buffon, by the term fire, means only that which exifts in bo- 
dies that are heated, and while they are hot; in a red hot iron, 
for inftance. This mod:fication of fire, we have, in the ar- 
ticle above referred to, termed its fluid, volatile, or active ftate. 
in this laft mentioned ftate, the celebrated Boerhaave endea- 
voured tocatch and weigh this light and fugitive fubitance. We 
have not his work at prefent before us ; ; but we recollect that 
having previoufly weighed a bar of 1 iron, when it was cold, he 
made it red hot, but could not perceive that it had acquired any 
additional weight from the fire which he had introduced into it. 
Boerhaave, however, appears to us to have reverfed the propef 
order in trying this experiment, or to have made it in a man- 
ner the moft unfavourable to his purpofe. Iron, it is well 
known, even vilibly lofes a part of its fubftance in the fire; and 
this lofs muft probably exceed any addition of weight, which it 
might be expected to receive from the particles of that element 
introduced into its peres: fo that itis rather wonderful that his 
iron bar was not fenfibly Zghter, rather than deavier, after the 
operation. His experiment indeed feems likewife to have been 
made with inftruments too coarle for fo delicate an inquiry. If 
M. de Buffon has actu ally weighed fire, or made the {cale to de- 
fcend by the mere addition of that element to a body, before 
Accurately equipoifed ; his fuccefs muft undoubtedly have been 
owing, in a great meature, to the contrary courfe which he 
followed in repeating the experiment, and to the greater ac- 
= and fennbility “of his balance. 

e fhiall add that M. Baumé (in his late excellent fyftem +} 
ai rves that when fire lofes its volatility, or becomes fixed in 
bodies, as inthe cafe of metallic fubftances calcined; it adds to 
their weight 5 as it not only adheres to the particles of thefe bo- 
cies, but is int imately, or ey cally, combined with them. 
He furpofes, however, that the particles of this element, ina 
© pure,” or fluid ftate, though they are undoubtedly heavy, like 
thofe of all ocher fubitances, do not increafe the weight of bo- 
dies into which they enter: becaufe, he adds, in this ftate, 
they are alwaysin motion, and are only interpofed between the 
particles of bodies, without touching them: Nuftrating his 
‘dea by an allufion to a bird, which, while it flutters in its 


* See our 42d volume, April 1770, page égq, &c. 
+ See Appendix to our goth Vol. following Dezember 1773, 
Page 565. 
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cave, without touching any part of it, docs not add to the 
weight of the cage }.— Without ftopping to di woe and queition 
the juftice of I A. Baume’s reafonines @ prisr: on this fubjedt, it 
will be more proper to confuit our prefent Exper chek who 
appears to have afcertained the w eht of this Clement, even in 
this its duid, volatile, or fugitive fate, 

M, de Buffon firft procured a very fenfible and accurate ba- 
lance, confiructed for this purpote, under the infpection of 
M. Je Roi, of the Royal Academy of Sciences; and which, 
when it was loaded with the weight of 50 pounds in each feale, 
would turn on the ndditio n of 2h ota end when charged 
with 25 pounds, would turn with 8 grains.—In his firft experi- 
ment, a mais of iron to which he had piv en a write heat, was, 
in that ftate, found to weigh 49 pounds, g ounces. On fulllices 
ing it to cool till it had acquired the tcnrpcrature of the At- 
mofphere, it was found to weigh cxacily 49 at 7 OUNCES ; 
having loft two ounces during the cor sling ; In Co nequence, it 
is to be fuppoled, of the departure of the fire out of it: for he ob- 
ferves that it threw out no vilible fparks, or fenhible vapour, to 
which this lofs could be attributed, 

A {maller piece of forged iro: , brought to a brilliant wate 
heat, little diftant from that of fufion, weighed 12 pounds, g 
OUNCES, 7 drachms. On _ becoming cool, it weirhed only 
12 pounds, 9 ounccs, 3 drachms: havine lott 4 drachms, in 
coniequence of the avolation of the igneous particies before cons 
tained in ir, 

In another experiment, a mafs of iron, to which he had 
communicated a whiti/h-red heat, weighed 49 pounds, 31 oune 
ces, When cool, it weighed only 4g pounds, 9 ounces, r drachm 3 
and accordingly loft, in cooling, 15 drachms. 

A fiw of iron, which had been melted, was fuffered to freeze, 
and cool, during the fpace of 20 minutes, at the end of which 
time it was only of a red heat. In this flate, it weighed 33 
pounds, 10 ounces. Reduced to the temperature of the atmo- 
{phere, it weighed only 33 pounds, g ounces; having loft exactly 
ene ounce of fore, in the act of cooling. 

We fhall not relate more of the Author's experiments on 
ivon (the refults of which are all nearly fimilar to the preced- 
ing) as it may be fufpected "7 fome, thata gre at part, if not the 
whole of the lofs of weight obferved, on cool! ings bane arife 
from an aCtual diffipation of the ils ante of the iron itfelf; to 
which, as we have already remarked, this metal ts extremely 
fubject, when expofed to the action of fire. The following cx- 
periment, fele€icd from a feries of fimilar trials made on gis/s, 
is not affected by this objection. 





t Chymie Experimentale & Raifonnee, tom. i. p. 57, and 150. 
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A piece of pure elafs *, weighing when cold 2 pounds, 14 
ounces, I diachm, was made perfectly red hot, and was then 
found to weigh 2 pounds, 14 ounces, I diachm, and twoethirds ; 
or to have vained two-thirds of a drachm from the fire. On 
bein fuflered to cool, it loft exactly the additional weight it had 
before re acquired 3 being found to be precifcly of the fame weight 
as before it was exp ‘ofed to the fire. ‘This experiment has the 
appearance of being perfectly decifive. “There is very little rea- 
fistt. even @ priori, to fk if ct mat vitreous fubftances can be vo- 
fatilifed or difipated, to as to fultain any fentible lofs of weight 
ina red heat: the balance moreover incontettably fhewed, that 
the clafs, in this experiment, had noe luit a fing!e graia in the 





cour'e of the procels. 

M, de Buton’s gencral conclutions on this head may be com- 
orifed in the { owretiee: propofhitions 3—that 500 pounds of iron, 
elais, or any other body fuccepuble of extraordinary degrees 
of heat, will weteh sor pounds, on its navineg a white} neat given 
to it 5 or, in other words, that a pound of fire is requi 
1¢ abovementioned wiiansits of ION, WL. a wite heat snot 
rat the fame cecal of Bre i is requilire to produce a red 


throughout amafs of Ph fc. weishing, when cold, 600 pounds 


We have formerly (1a our Keview of the firit volume of tivis 
Surpiement +) taken notce of oe metallic james which the Au- 
thor defcribes, as vilibly arifing from even the perfec? = 
when they are expoled to the action of a Jarge burning {pect 
Jum. M. de Buffon here adds, that ‘he has fince been informe 
that this matter which cicapes from weld and filver, and which 
rifes in fumes, 1s nothing lefs tha xn the metal itfeif volatiiicd 5 
for that bodies may be gilded or filvered, by ¢ agen tuecir bist - 
faces to thele metallic vapours.’—- Thole who are acquainied 
with the fixity univertally aferibed to the two perfect merals, in 
the moit vehement fires of our furnaces, will perhaps be fiiil more 
jurprifed on finding the Author afterwards s affirmine, that an ine 
tenfe heat is not neceilary to reife thele metallic fumes, or te 
volatilife gold and filver; and that theic vapours will be pro. 
TT in a degree of heat even below that which is neceilary to 

e fufion of thefe metals. Je adds that, in this manner, gold 
we filver have been fublimed within the haceen of the earth; 
having been firft melted while this whole globe was in a flate 
of lig ucfation. The weaker, but permane nt de aree of heat in 
the al parts of the carth has afterwards volauliled them, 
and conveyed their vapours even to the tops of the highest 
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* [Laitier] 'The name by which the French metaliurgils defen @ 
vitreous iubitance, which i one ot the ieee of the procels for 
‘melting 3 Iron ores 

7 See the Appendix toour 5iit vol, fubfequent to December i774, 
PaSE § 20¢ 
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mountains, where they have been accumulated in grains, or 

their vapours condenfed — fixed among the fands and other 

fubftahces, in which we at prefent find them. 
Memorr 1X. On the fmelting of Trax Ores. 

This article contains fome obfervations that appear to be new 
and important, with regard to the {melting of iron, and that 
are founded on the Authoi’s own experience, which feems to 
have been very extenfive.—He has, in particular, found that 
iron of the very fame quality, or of equal goodnefs, may be 
procured from all kinds of iron ore indifferen tly ;——-that the 
goodnefs of the metal depends folely on the management of the 
procefs, and an attention to various particulars here fpecihed ;~ 
that fteel of the beit quality may be made directly from the ore, 
and that there is no necefhty of manufacturing it from iron, 
For other particulars we mutt refer to the atticle itfelf, the fub- 
ject of which the Author propofes to diiculs move particularly 
in a future Memoir. 

MEMOIR X. Obfervaticns and Experiments made wsth a View ta 

imorove the Art of cafting Iron Cannon, 

This Memoir r appears Jikewife to contain remarks which may 
be of ufe to thofe who are interefted in the manufacture of thofe 
neceflary implements in the difcufhon of coutroverted points be- 
tween nations, butuan accountor the Author's improvements, 
fome of which have been propoled to the French miniftry, 
would lead us into a detail tor wiich we have no room at prefent, 
Memoir X!. £ xf eriments onthe Strinzth of Timber. 

Memoir XII, Article 1. dn evy Method of preferving Timbe 
and of increafing its Solidtty and Strength, Arucle 2. pan 
ments on the feajaxing of Timber in the dir, and on its Imbibition 
under Water, Articles 3. 4. and 5. On the Qultivatioa, Pre- 
fervation, Se. of Fore/ts. 

Memoir XIi1. Jnguiries into the Caufe of the Excemtricity of 

«the lieneous firata in the trunks of Trees, cut through in a bori- 

zsntal cireétion, Se. 

Mr mMoIR XIV. Obdfervations on the different Effects produced on 
Veegetabl.s, by the fevere Frofis in Winter, and the milder Frofts 
in Spring. 

Though the Author has not made any diftin@ion, with re- 
fpedt to the originality of the diferent articles contained in this 
volume, we fhall obferve that all the abovementioned Memotrs, 
excepting a few additions, have been already publifhed, and are 
to be found in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, for the years 1737, 1738, 1739, 1741, and 1742. 
On this account we fhall immediately pafs to that divifion of the 
work, which the Author terms the 
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HypoTHETICAL Part. 

This part contains two Memoirs ;—but to give the Reader 
the fame kind of furprife that we experienced, on accidentally 
dipping into the middle of the firft of them, before we fat down 
to the regular perufal of it, we fhall review it backwards; frit 
relating fome of the fingular articles of information contained 
in it, refpecting the pat, prefent, and future fate of many of 
the planets ; and leaving the Reader for fome time to the work - 
ines of his own inwgination, and to form the beft conjectures 
that occur to him, with regard to the mcans by which the inge- 
nious Author could acquire a knowledge of certain matters 
feemingly beyond the reach of mortal ken. Out of a great 
number of other aiticles of planetary intelligence, we fhal! fe- 
lect the following; beginning with our Mother Earth, and her 
attendant, the moon. 

With refpect to our Earth, Mr. de Buffon informs us that 
it circulated round the fun during the {pace of 34,779 years and 
@ = before it was cool enouvh to be touched wi ithout burn- 

g the fingers:—that it was reduced nearly to its prefent tem- 
aie in the fpace of 74,832 years from its firft formation : 
-—that however it became habitabie fome centuries after the 
period of 34,770 years and a haif abovementioned ; and confe- 
quenily that it may have been inh habited 40,062 years; and may 
continue to fupport its animal and vegetable guetts till the year 
168,123, that is to fay, during a fpace of 93,291 years, reckon- 
ing from the prefent year. Atthe end of this period, this intire 
globe—* with all thet it inberii,’ wiil be bound up in eve:lafting 
jroft. 

With regard to our Mfoon, we collect from this Memoir, that 
it became capeble of receiving and fupporting inhabitants about 
951§ years after its firit formation ; that is, as may be calcu- 
Jated from the preceding paragraph, above 27,c09 years before 
the earth was habitable;—that, though it got the ftart of the 
earth thus confiderably, and did continue habitabie about 

0,000 years, it is at prefent, and has been for the {pace of 
2318 years paft, reduced to fuch a ftate of cold, as to be utterly 
incapable of fupporting plants or animals upon lis furface. 

Were we perfectly fatished with thefe conc!ufions, we fhould 
no longer wonder that, even with our beft glafics, we can dif- 
cern no changes on the furface of this frozen and afer planet 3 
where all life and motion have been completely at an end, even 
fo long ago as the days of Nebuchodnofor.— the Author, we 
fuppofe, had this cold and frozen ftate of the moon in contempla- 
tion, when he made the fingular obfervation, which we quoted 

with fome marks of furpriie, in our Review of his former volume, 
todas to account for the immobility of the mercury in the 
thermometer, on its receiving the moon’s light, reflected from 
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the moft powerful concaves on its bulb, he conjectures thae 
© the moon may poffibiy tr can/m: it col : to us, rather than hect*,’—~ 
But, be it aed. this ts only a conjecture of our own, 

In the fame inert and frozen condition, it feems, the planet 
Mars has fubfitted for 14,566 years paft. We are further told 
that the fifth fatellite of Saturn (which, by the bve, is here faid 
to have been the firft habitable planet) has been in the fame in- 
animate and dreary fituation during 27,274 vears patt; and 
that the fourth fatellice is on the brink of extmiction; {fo that, in 
1693 years, it will be too cold to harbour any thing that has 
life upen it. 

While Afars, and the two troons abovementioned, have 
finifhed their parts as Zeng actors in the grand drama of the unie 
verle ; others, i it feems, have but wei entered on the ftage of life; 
and one, in partic on is not yet become the theatre of animal 
and vc ectable exiftence.—* Organifed Beings, fuch as we are 
acquainted with,’ fays our Author, ¢ have not yet been pro- 
duced in the planet Fupiter, whole furface is {till too hot to be 
tonched.’—No iefs a period than 405791 years * mult elaple, 
before it can be accommodated to the tubfiitence of living beings.’ 
—When, however, they have been once produced or cftablithed 
there, we are told that they may fuofift in this large planet 
397.498 se. 

turn likewife, we are here informed, is much doéter than 
ae eaidhcs hat has neverthelefs been habitable for a contiderable 
time paft :—fo that the fanciful conjectures we formerly threw 
out, reiative to the well-being of its inhabitants, on account of 
the fevere winter to which we fuppofed them doomed, in con- 
fequence of their bleak iituation, muit be retra&ted as equally 
premature and unneceflary +. © Organifed Nature,’ according 
to the Author, * is at this time in the higheft vigour in the 
planet Saturn,’ as well as in his Ring ; and the Saturnians, in 
particular, from his account, feem rather in danger of being 
fuffocated with heat. 

Paffing over many other particulars relative to the tempera- 
ture of the different planets, we fhall only add the Author’s 
conclufions with refpect to the denfities of fome of them. That 
of Saturn, according to M. de Buffon, is nearly equal to that 
of pumice-ftone. “/upiter is fomewhat more de nfe. Our Moon 
is compofed of matter not quite fo dinfe as hard lime-ftone. 
The denfity of Adars is between that of free ftone and white 
marble; and that of Venus, between emery and zinc. Finally, 
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* See Appendix to our 51{t vol. December 1774, p. 533. 
+ See oe Appeod to our 4iit vol. fubf equent to December 1769, 
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Mercury is compofed of a matter fomewhat lighter than iron, 
but he >avier than tin. 

Whence, and by what means, the impatient Reader is ready 
tO alk, has our Author gained all this extraordinary intel! igence ¢ 
Has be mace a voyage th rough our fyitem, fe: ated in aa mag 
neticat fteel chair of ‘his countryman, Cyrano de ber gerac, the ad- 
venturous Prototype and Precurfor of our Lemuel Gull ver ?— 
It would be cruel to leave thefe inquiries wholly unanfwered. 
Perbeps the following - nts will be fufficient to fhew the nature 
and extent of the Author’s excurtions, 

T hake who have ree oe the firft volume of the Author’s Natural 
Hijiory will perbaps recollect his a ar theory of the forma- 
tion of the Earth, and of the otber primary, and fecondary 
planets. He there fuppofes them to fave been fragments of 
the fun’s body, driven off from it by the fhock of a comet. 
This bold and gratuitous fuppefition is the ground-work 
of the prefent edifice. “The folar matter being in a flate 
of liquetaction, the various maffles feparated and projected 
from it would naturally aflume a plobular figure, in confe- 
quence of the aniverfal principle of gravitotion ;-——-or rather 
the form of an oblate {pheroid, in coniequence of the creater 
centrifugal force at their refpeclive equators, produced by their 
revolution on their axes. “Thefe different ma “~ of melted and 
red hot matter would, in due time, firft gradually freeze or 
become folid, from the circumference toward ies ater, and after- 

wards cool more or le{s flowly, in proportion to their greater 
or lefler diameters and denktics, 2 nd other circum@ances. At 
different periods cf time, each of thefe planets would be reduced 
to fuch a temperature, as to be capable of giving 81th t2, or at 
lealt of maintaining, plants and anima:s on its furface ; and at 
a more diftant period, each mult lofe fo much of its naiive heat, 
2s to be} incapable of any longer fupporting animal and vegetable 
life. ——— Jupiter accordingly, in confequence of his immenie 
lize, is not yet fufficiently cool for tae purpofes of animal life 
and vegetation ; whereas Saturn’s 5ib Sateil fe, the planet A/ars, 
and our own Joon, on account of their inferior fize, greater 
rarity, and other confiderations, very early became the recep- 
tacles of © living and org pegs Nature; but, for the fame 
seafons, haye lone avo totally loft <a heat neceilary to qualify 
them to be the refidences “ " lants and animals, and are, in 
fact, become a kind of dead Salem in the creation, 

ibe Author’s numerous and complicaicd conjectures, cal- 
culations, and evaluations on this head, are in a great meature 
iounded on the experiments made “és him to afcertain the de- 
— of heat in bodies, os which are particularly noticed in 

i Reyiew of the firft volume of this Suppl ement, aboye re- 
rial to. His theory aes fe receives a confiderable degree 
Of fuppest from a very plaufible hypott sha, of which we tor- 
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rierly gave a copious account *; in which M. de Mairan fhews 
that the heat which we receive from the Sun is a very inconfi- 
deratle part of that which the Earth poffefles in its own rigke; 
2nd which, according to M. de Buffon, it enjoys in confe- 
quence of its having been originally a fragment of the Sun’s 
body. ‘This internal or native heat of the earch is there calcu- 
Jaied to be no Iefs than 29 times greater in Summer, and near 
goo times greater in Winter, than the external or adventitious 
Beat which the earth recetves from the fun alone at thefe two 
feafons. 

M. de Buffon does not fai! to attend to the various objections 
which may be made to his fyitem. In anfwer particularly to 
the dificulty of con eiving how vegetabies and animals can 
be produced or fubtitt on planets confifting of fuch fubftances 
as iron, emery, or pumice ftone; he obferves, that they may 
fublitt there by the fame caufes, and through the fame means as 
on our globe, which is well known to be compofed of various 
ftones, marbles, iron, and vitrified fub{tances. In all the other 
plane's, as well as on our earth, ¢ external caufes,’ he obferves, 
© would foon produce an alteration on the fuperficial ftratum of 
each globe: and, in confequence of the varying degrees of 
heat or cold, of drynefs or moifture, would foon convert it, 
whatever might be its nature, into a fruitful earth or vegetable 
mou!d, adapted to receive the germs of organifed fub'tances, 
all of which require only heat and moifture for their complete 
developement.’ 

With refpect to certain obvious objeCtions of a different na- 
ture, fuch as might be made to the Author’s theory and chrono- 
logy of the Earth, by the doétors of the Sorbonne, for initance, or 
the members of any other Chriftian community, he obferves a 
profound filence. Ihe Canon Recupero, who was likewile led, by 
his inquiries into the phenomena of Mount A®tna, confiderably 
to extend the age of the earth, found himtelf checked in his 
flights, by Moles, ha:.ging as a dad weight upon him+. M. 
Buffon nowhere appears to feel this clog, nor does he attempt 
any reconciliation with Mofes, or with the prophets, with re- 
gard either to the origin of the world, or its fina! cataftrophe. 
This goodly frame of things. inftead of being confumed by fire, 
tends, according to the prefent Theory, by flow degrees, toa 
very different confummation !—and our venerable Mother Earth, 
inftead of fudcenly going off in a burning fever, muft, in a certain 
number of years [—you may foon calculate the matter from the 
Author’s data] die ablolutely frof-bitten, at the end of a linger- 
ing and yearly increafing ague- fit. Pp.--y, 
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* See Appendix to our 41ft vol. fubfequent to Dec. 176), p. 503- 
4 Brydone’s Tour through Sicily, &. M. R. July 1773, p- 2°: 
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ArT. V. 

Hitoire de Academie Royale des Sciences, Se.—The Hiftory of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris ; together with the Mathema- 
tical and Phyfical Memoirs, forthe Year 1771. gto. Paris. 1774, 

GENERAL PHysICS, 
Memoir I. Various Objervations relative to Natural Fiftory, &c. 
By M. de Laffone. 
ROM many other obfervations too minute and circum- 
ftantial to admit eafily of abridgment, we fhall fele& one 
Jately communicated to the Author, by a military officer in 
the Durch fervice, well informed in matters relating to Natu- 
ral Hiftory. 

This gentleman lately examining the interior parts of a 
quarry in the mountain of Canne, half a league fiom Maef- 
tricht, found, at the depth of about 230 feet, a vertebra of a cro- 
codile, perfectly well preierved, but not petrified. It was bedded 
in a fandtione fprinkled with fragments of fea fhells. “Iwo 
years before, the upper jaw-bone of the fame crocodile had been 
found near the fame place, meafuring three feet and a half in 
length. M. Hoffman, furgeon major - of tbe hofpital at Maef- 
tricht is in pofleffion of the left jaw-bone of the animal, which 
appears, from thele remains of it, to have been no lefs than 30 
feet in length. 

We fcarce need to add the obvious inference drawn by the 
Author of this memoir, from this and other faéts of a fimilar 
nature :~-that they are inconteftable proofs of the great revolu- 
tions which this globe has undergone, in times greatly anterior 
to our earlieft hiftorical monuments. 

Memorr !I. On the Origin and Nature of the Bafaltes, with 
large Polygonous Columns; afcertained by the Natural Hi/lory of 
that Stone, as obferved in Auvergne. By M. Defmarett. 

In fpeaking of the immenfe columns of Bafaltes, lately fo 
well defcribed, we ney almoft add, difcovered, by Mr. Banks, 
in the ifland of Staffa *; we briefly hinted that no doubt could 
be entertaincd that thefe magnificent fpecimens of Natural 
architecture, as well as thofe which conftitute the giant’s 
caufeway in Ireland, and others of a fimilar kind in Italy and 
elfewhere, were the productions of Volcanos. The fame opi- 
nion is maintained in this memoir, where it is founded on ac- 
tual obfervations, and a copious and {cientific invettigation of 
the fubjeét. The numerous maffes of Bafaltes which are 
{pread over the provinces of Auvergne and Velay, gave the 
Author, during a long and minute examination of them, fre- 
quent opportunities of afcertaining their true nature and ori- 





* See our gift vol. December 1774, page 458. 
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pin, Tothis difcovery he was natur: ily led by attending tg 
the numerous veiti aes Cr ie OF exthuct ¥Yolcanecs, woich 
are vilible in thefe parts: as weli as by obferving the fioriz, 


or other burnt or pihctaed fubitances, which are found at the 
bafes or tops of the bafaltic columns. 

Jn the two provinces abovementioned, three extenhve cantons 
exhibit the mott uncguivocal marks of extindt V olcaiios, ac. 


companied with numerous correfpondent matics of the 


rant 


C tiaadast 3 Ui pril- 
matic Bafaites. The firft of thefe § voicanifed’ cantons come 
prehends a fpace of 30 Ieagues in lensth, and from 6 to is 
Jeacues in breadth. The limits of the two others appear to 


' nd > ry ’ ~ .. Pe, : a ' 
be fomewhat leis extentive. vo thefe ine Author thinks thae 
a fourth may be added, which he teems not to have vifited, 
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in the province of Languedoe, ‘This inquiry is Uluftrated by 
a mineralogical chart of that part of Auvergne, which was the 
{cene of his obiervations, and wherein the various Currents 
of fava, in which, or in the neighbourhood of which, the 
Bafaltes is found, are circumftantially reprefented. 

The Author enumerates ten different cantons in Europe, 
in which the prifmatic Bafaltes is found, and which prefent 
marks of fubterranean fire; viz. § Two it Germ iny 3; one (he 


might have faid two) in the Britannic al four im Frances 
two in Italy, without reckoning the nein? aiidtn iad of Vefu- 
vius; and, finally, one ‘a Siei ly.’ “Thete matics of Bafaltes 

5 ’ Yo ’ 


the Author adds, have been ovferved only in thofe parts of 
Europe which have been examined by well informed Natu- 
ralifts ; but if the other parts of the globe exhibit appearances 
of ancient Volcanos in as great a ae as thofe parts of 
Europe that are beft kn wn, what ravages mull its furface 
have undergone fiom the action of tad uaa fire ! the in- 
formation and see ions contained in this memoir will, he 
hopes, excite Naturalifts to explore the diverfifted = ducts of 
Volcaros, whether in the fate of Bat iltes, or of fimple lava; 
which laft has been lately found at Qvaleite and se other 
iflands in the South-tea, particusarly i in New Zealand, 

The greater part of the proofs adduced es the Author in fa- 
vour of his fyftem, are founded on obfervations made on ex 
tinct Volcanos. It may, however, be deemed an indi Sentai 
requifite to the eftablithment of his <0 helis, that he fhould 
indicate the exiftence of the prifinatic Bafaltes among the pro- 
ducts of modern Volcanos, in a ftate o! eruption. T his (pe- 
cies of proof is not wanting ; as the Bafaltes has been found in 
the lavas of Autna and other m odern Ve olcanos. 

The Author does not undertake to explain in what manner 
the Bafaites is chry/lalized, or oiherwile formed, in the melted 
matter flowing —_ a iasages on quettion equally dithcult 


and importa nt, Fle has here contented himfelf with eftablifh- 
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ng thes ict ; referving many ovfervations on this curious fub 
‘ect to a future work, of which the piefent memoir is only an 

’ {} o Lon - aden Pe Fi 
introduclory perre In toi bates ed publication MW - Deima- 
rel, ve are told, prep ifes to aive an biftor ry of Vo) Nas, and 
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of their various produdts; and to pre 
; Coan any 


theory founded on facis, and much mere exteniive 
that has yet ¢ PP C: “on on the fubject of Mineralogy. 
MoIR IIL, Obfervations made on the Coa/l of No rinanty,y by 

” Order af the : no, anith a View to inguire inte ihe pernict.us fef= 

fe eels aferibe d tothe Smoke of Aeip [ Varecl iP &c. By Metirs. 

E iNet and Fougeroux. 

tn different parts ef the fea-coaft of France, as well as o 
other Countries, various marine plants, confounded ale 
the general name of Parecey or eign k he” are annually 
burnt to afbes, which contain ve fothl alcali, of confiderable 
ufe inthe alafs and other manufaciories, A violent prejudice, 
however, has gaa been entertained againtt the pro: ocefs of 
burning the fea-wreck. Jt was charged with the deftruc- 
tion of the fpawn of ifh, fuppoted to be depofited on the 
plants; and with depriving the young fry of the neccfiary 
fheiter. “Ihe f{moke, it was further alleged, was highly ine 
jurious to the neighbouring vegetables, and produced epidemi- 
cal cifeafes among men and animais. 

Theie clamours, fupported by certificates, gave occafion to, 
and acquired frefh force from, an arret of the parliament of 
Rouen, ablolutely prohibiting the burning of fea-wreck; ‘the 
peitilential (moke of which had, for fome years paft, defo- 
lated the maritime coalis of the praninet, > "The numerous 
individuals aggrieved, or reduced to abfolute be; ggary, by this 
atret, appe aled for redrefs to the French minif y, who liftened 
to their complai ints. ‘Lhe comptroiler general having applied 

the widen | Academy of Sciences for their opinion on this 
fab ect, that learned body ceputed Meilrs. Tillet and Fou- 
erOUX, to oouite the necelisry inquiries on the fpot. 

In confeguence of the mott minute and attentive inveftiga- 
tion, the commillaries of the academy declare that no (pawn is 
to be found on the fea wreck; at leatt during the feafon in 


A 


th 


which it is ufually g.thered and burnt:—that the plants can- 
not ferve as a fhelter to the young fry:—that though the 
{moke be fufficiently difasreeable to the fenfe of {melling, it 
does not produce 3 any pernicious eficcts either on animals or 
veoetables ;—and fn: ally yy that they did not mect with a fingle 
faét that could furnifh the leaf pretext to the clamours that 
had been excited on this tubject. The commiffaries propofe 
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* See Anpendix to cur 45th volume, dubfeguent to December 
J7's page 520. 
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to publifh in a fubfequent memoir, the many ufeful obferya. 

tions, relative to the manufadture of Kelp, which they haye 

had an opportunity of making, during the execution of their 

commiffion. 

Memoir IV. Continuation of the Inquiries ints the Variation of 
the Magnetic Needle. By M. Le Monnier. 

That the variation of the needle at Paris, in the year 1541, 
was feven degrecs and a half to the eaft, is well afcertained 
by a curious and ancient ivory dial, fhewn to the Academy by 
the Author, and which was made that year at Paris, as ap. 
pears by the infcription upon it, by Heeronyrius Bellarmatus, 
Two views are here given of this inftrument, on which the 
abovementioned variation is accurately marked. It follows, 
from this obfervation, and from the flow motion of the 
needle towards the true north, between the years 154r 
and 1610, that in this interval it was nearly ftationary. In 
1666, it pointed due north at Paris; fo that it had employed 
125 years in moving through 7 or 8 degrees. From the year 
1606, to the time of the pretenting of this memoir (1771), that 
is, in 105 years, it has advanced about 20 degrees to the weft; 
where we are told it appears to be now ftationary, at Paris, 
and from which it is expected that it will foon begin to re- 
turn flowly towards the north. 

It follows, from thefe and other confiderations, that the vae 
riation is not uniform; that the needle did not move with 
the createft velocity about the time that it pointed nearly to 
the true north, but when it was directed 6 degrees to the 
welt ; that is, when it was nearly in the middle between its 
greateft eaflern and weftern variation; that its motion is re- 
tarded, in proportion as it approaches to thefe extreme points ; 
but that the two parts of this long ofcillation do not appear 
to be fimilar : the motion of the needle being moft rapid in 
its weftern excurfion. 

Memoir V. On a Meter, or Ball of Fire, obferved throughcut a 
great Part of France. By M. Le Roy. 

This extraordinary meteor, which was obferved at Oxford 
as well asin France, on the 17th of July 1771, at about halt 
an hour after ten at night, feems to have had its origin in the 
bpper regions of the atmofphere, vertical to the county of Suf- 
fex, or the adjacent parts of Surrey» Moving with an im- 
menfe velocity, in a direction nearly fouth-fouth-eaft, it crofled 
the channel, pafled nearly over the Zenith of Paris, and was 
obferved to explode at Melun, which lies feveral leagues fouth- 
fouth-eaft of that capital According to the various informa- 
tions received by the Aurhor concerning it, from perfons who 
faw it in different parts of the kingdom, it appeared in the 


form of avery luminous globe; of a fize apparently equal to 
that 
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that of the full moon, drawing a long tail after it which ter- 
minated in a point. From M. Le Roy’s calculations it ap- 
pears that this fiery globe was not lefs than two-thirds of a 
mile in diameter; that when it firft appeared, its height was 
18 leagues ; that it exploded, or was diffipated, at the height 
of g leagues above the furface of the earth, making at that 
time an angle of about 45 degrees with the horizon ; its ex- 
plofion being followed, after an interval of two minutes, with 
a no:fe like that of diftant thunder; and that it moved with 
the aftonifhing velocity of, at leaft, 6 leagues in a fecond,. 

No hypothefis has yet been propofed that fatisfa€torily ac- 
counts for the production of thefe meteors, in thofe rare and 
elevated regions of the atmofphere, where it feems d.ficult to 
conceive that any inflammable matter can be fufpended ; and 
where, as the Author obferves, a degree of cold perpetually 
reigns, greatly fuperior to that of our fevereft winters. The 
Author explains and {peaks favourably of Dr. Halley’s theory ; 
but does not diflemble the many ftrong objections that may be 
urged againft it. He mentions too the electric matter.—Perhaps 
this alone is qualified to afford a juft folution of thefe fingular 
phenamena, We have feen it playing a very active, and yet tilt 
lately an unfufpected, part in the bofom of the ocean; collected 
and condenfed in the body of a living animal. The prefent 
phenomenon may probably be one of the many fingular, but at 
prefent feemingly anomalous, modifications of the fame agent, 
exhibited on the confines of our atmofphere. 

The two remaining Memoirs of this clafs contain an account 
of a non-deicript infe&t, brought over in fome wood from Ame- 
rica; and certain tables cf mortality for the city of Paris, with 
fome general obiervations deduced from them. 

ANATOMY and CHEMISTRY. 

Of the three Memoirs reducible to the firft of thefeclaffes, the 
Airft contains fome obfervations made by Mr. Bertin, on the cafes 
of infants born with the anus imperforated, which deferve the 
confideration of practitioners. Inthe fecond, M. Portal commu- 
nicates fome curious remarks relative to tumors of the omentum. 
The third contains fome interefting obfervations, communi- 
cated by the fame Gentleman, on the very difierent form, mage 
nitude, and fituation, of the wifcera of the abdzmen, in infants 
and in adults; particularly of the ftomach, duodenum, liver, 
and urinary bladder. An attention to thefe differences of or- 
ganifation and fituation, which, with refpe€&i to fome of the 
wifcera, are very confiderable, may be of great ule both to the 
phyfician and furgeon, in afcertaining the true teat and caufe 
of various diforders, and the moft proper methods of treating 
and removing them. 
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To give only one inftance of the utility of this new fpecieg 


of Comparative Anatomy :—The urinary bladder, in adults, it 
is well known is contained within the pelvis; fcarce ever rifing 
above the os pubis, even when moderately inflated. Ins young 
fubjects, on the contrary, it extends greatly beyond thé pelvis, 
reaching upwards almolt to the navel. The Author obferves 
therefore that, as the Lithomotift ought to follow the fhortet 
and leaft dangerous courfe-to arrive at the bladder; he ought, 
when operating on infants, to ufe the higher apparatus, in pre- 
ference to the lower, or to the lateral operation: as in them 
the bladder prefents itfelf immediately under the teguments of 
the abdomen, and at a very tonfidera! ble diftance from the pe- 
rineum. 

We may refer to this clafs a ns in which M,. Laffone 
gives avery particular account of the late inoculation of the 
King of France, AZon/eur, and of the Count and Countefs D’Ar- 
tois. The operation was performed a /a Suttonienie, and was 
followed with fuccefs, and the ufual favourable fymptoms, As 
the fubjects were all in perfect health, no preparation was 
thought necefiary, except a week’s flight regulation of their 
diet, 

In one of the fhort anatomical obfervations annexed to this 
clafs, we are informed that a girl was fhewn to the Academy on 
April 13, 1771, who had no tongue, and yet {poke very well. 
The late M. de fuMeu its faid to “have met with an inftance of 
the fame kind in Spain. This fubject too was a female. 

The clafs of Chemifiry contains only one Memoir, in which 
is given the analyfis of a mineral water in Picardy. 

ALGEBRA. 

This clafs contains four Memoirs, on the refolution of equa- 
tions, the quadrature of curves, and other fubjects depending 
wholly on analyfis, and which are not fufcepiible of abridg- 
ment, 

MECHANICS. 

In this clafs are contained two Memoirs, in the firft of which 
M. Lavoifier offers various obfervations and calculations relative 
to the project which has been long agitated, of conteretvang 
a fire-engine for the purpofe of furnithing the city of Paris with 
water.—In the fecond, M. Defmareft gives an ample detail of 
the obfervations made by him, on his vifiting the various ma- 
nufactories of paper in Holland, with a view to difcover the 
particular circumftances or manauvres to which the Dutch pa- 
pers owe their manifelt fupcriority, in certain eflential particu 
lars, to thofe manufactured in France. Jn confequence of his 
refearches, the refults of which are here given, we are told that 


the changes and improvements which he has propofed, have 
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been adopied by the French manufacturer 


ASTRONOMY: 
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AsTRONOMY., 

Memorr I. 4 Cetalocue of Nebula, aid of Clufters cf Stars, feen 
among the fixed Stars absve the Lhorizon of Pec, ‘Se By iM, 
Mefhier. 

Thofe appearances in the heavens which have been denomi- 
nated Nebula, or Nebulofitics, may be divided into two clafies ; 
the telefcopical, and thofe vilb ble to the naked eve. Some of 
both kinds, examined by the telefcope, are found to be only 
clufters of fixed flars very near each other, but too diftant from 
us to be finely pes A without claffes; while others, of the 
telefcopic kind, {till exhibic the nebulous appearance. even 
when they are viewed through inffrements of the creatett mage 
nifying powers. From analogy however there is reafan to be- 
jieve that thefe tikewife confit of fixed flars; but which are 
placed at fo immente a diftance from our {fy ftem, as to elude 
the powers of our beft gone 

M. Mefiier, who has diflinguifhed himfelf by the difcovery 
of fo many comets, has not been leis fuccefsful in the deteétion 
of numerous netule which bad efcaped the obfervation of pre- 
ceding aftronomers. This ind:faticab'e Obtferver undertook 
this inquiry in the year 1764, woich he has fince profecuted 
with great diligence; genesally en mpes ng fcr this purpofe a 
reflecting teleicope nia: nifying rO4. times, and Jately an ex xcel- 
lent achromatic telefecre oi 2! feet focu :, with a triple cbjcct- 
glafs, of Dollond’s co: nftruGion. In this Memoir he gives a 
minute account of his cifecveries, iu the order in whicl they 


' 


were made; annexing a complete table, containing the right 


afcentions, a ms, and diameiers, both of the : nalabe dit- 


t 
covered by himfcit, and of thofe which had been obferved by 
Others. 

‘Phe nebula in the middle of Orion’s Sword is perhaps the molt 
remarkable of thefe appearances. lt was difcovered by Huy- 
ghens in 1656, who gave a drawing of it in his “yema Sature 
nium. Picard, Mo de Mairany aod M. Gentil afterwards dee 
jineated it. Phe difference between their crawings furnifh 


fome grounds to fufpeci that this nebula is fubsect to variations. 
NM. Mefier has ther-fere made an accurate draught of itona 
large fcale, which was nrefented lait vear to the Ki ing of Trance, 


and a plate of which accor mpanies this Article. “It exhibits 
likewife the apnearance and poft tion of 20 ftars, from the fourth 
to the ekventh magnitude, contained in the f Beld of the tele apes 
By this accurate delineation, future obfervers will be enabled to 
difcover whether any perceptible changes are hereafter produced 
In this nebuia, Vhis drawin 9 differs fo much from thofe given 
by Huyghens, Picord, &c. that one can feirce imagine tiem 
to be reprefentations of the fame s/cnomenon, : 

Arp, Rey. Vol. hi. | Te Bifils 
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Befide the nebule here defcribed, the Author cives an ae. 
count of other appearances of a fimilar kind, which have been 
noticed by former aftronomers, but which are not now to be 
feen. It is natura! to fuppofe that fome, at leaft, of thefe phe- 
nomena have been comets, which were vilible only through a 
telefcope, and which, on account of their immenfe diftance, 
could be feen only in a very {mall part of their orbits, 
Memoir Il. £xtred? of a “You nal of a Voyage into the Indian 

Sea, undertaken by Order of the King. By M. Le Gentil. 

Ni. Geniil was fent to obferve the trantit of Venus, in the 
year 176i, in the Raft Indies. Having through various acci- 
dents been prevented from properly obferving this important 
phenomenon, which happened while he was at fea, and before 
he could reach the coaft of Coromandel ; his zeal for the obje& 
of his million induced him to fubmit to a voluntary banifhment 
of cht years continuance, and to remain in the Indies, in 
hopes of obic:ving the tranfit of t76c Fortune, however, 
comp ¢tely fruftraced his fpirited and laudable intentions with 
regard to this object, and in a manner peculiarly vexatious, 
It gives us pain to relate that this zeaious Aftronomer, after 
having upon the whole traverfed no lefs than 10,000 leagues, 
and after having waited eight years in the Indies, in order to 
have a view of the fun on the morning of the 3d of June, 1769, 
for the fpace only of a few hours, or evcn minutes, was at laft 
completely difappointed. The fky, which had been clear every 
moinin: during a whole month preceding the phenomenon, and 
which continued fo almoft to the very inftant of obfervation, 
was then fuddenly obf{cured, and the fun completely fcreened 
from his view, in confequence of a tempeft, which lafted pre- 
cifely the time of the tranfit: for to increafe, if poffible, his 
mortification, as foon as the tranfit was fairly over, the clouds 
difappeared, and the fun fhone out bright 5 as it continued to 
do for feveral days afterwards. 

M. Le Gentil appears, however, to have employed the long 
interval between the two tranfits, in making many ufeful or 
curious obfervations, relative to Aftronomy, Navigation, Geo- 
graphy, and Natural Hiftory. A few of thefe are related in 
this Memoir, which is only an extract from the journal of his 
voyage, the whole of which he intends hereafter to prefent to 
the Public. We fhall briefly relate one or two particulars. 

During his refidence in the Indies, M. Gentil took fome 
pains to inquire into the manners, cuftoms, and religion of the 
Indians, and efpecially into the ftate of Aftronomy among them; 
having received fuch accounts of their fkill in that fcience, as 
greatly excited his curiofity. He became ftill more interefted 
to profecute this inquiry, on being an eye-witne/s to the facie 
lity and difpatch with which one of thofe whom he calls ¢ the 

Tamoult 
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Tamoult Indians, improperly termed AZalabars,’ calculated an 
eclipfe of the moon, which he propofed to him at random. 
Che whole procefs, comprehending all the preliminary elements, 
did not coft this Eaftern Sage three quarters of an hour. 

M. Gentil immediately became his difciple, devoting one 
hour in a day to the ftudy of the Eaftern aftronomy. Though 
he was obliged to receive all his leflons through the medium of 
an interpreter; yet he was in a fhort time enabled to calculate 
a lunar eclipfe, according to the method of his inftru€tor, which 
appeared to him to be very fimple and eafy. With refpe& to 
its exactnefs, he obferves that the error, in feveral eclipfes of 
the moon calculated by the Indian rules, does not exceed 25 
minutes of time. ‘The tables, on which thefe Indian aftrono- 
mers found their calculations, will be publifhed in the account 
of the Author’s voyage. 

Though it does not appear from any of the remains of anti- 
guity, that the ancient Chaldeans and Egyptians had any know- 
ledge of the preceffion of the equinoxes, the Bramins are well 
acquainted with it. They fuppofe that the fixed ftars move 
annually 54 feconds toward the Eaft. On this bafis their aftro- 
nomical ca!culations are founded; as well as their belief with 
refpect to the age of the world, and the period of its future du- 
ration. Jt is difficule to determine whence they could derive 
their knowledge of the preceflion ; as they are not converfant in 
practical altronomy, or regular obfervations, and attend to 
eclipfes from no other motives than thofe of religion. If we 
fuppofe that they have derived it from the ancient Brachmans, 
who had difcovered it in confequence of a long feries of accu- 
rate obfervations; it fhould follow that the annual apparent 
motion of the fixed ftars is flower now than it was formerly. 
The Author endeavours to throw fome light on this dark fub- 
jet, by noting the conformity between the aftronomical pee 
riods of the modern Bramins, and thofe (the Neros, and Saros) 
indicated by Berofus, the Chaldean. He at length fuppofes 
that the Chaldeans muft probably have been acquainted with 
the preceflion of the equinoxes. 

We meet in this Memoir with another ftriking and well au- 
thenticated proof of the grand alterations or derangements which 
this globe has fuftained in fome former: period. On vifiting 
Don Antonio de Ulloa, at the Ifle de Leon, that gentleman, 
well known by the fhare he had in meafuring a degree under 
the equator, fhewed the Author fome petrified fea-fhells which 
be had himfelf taken from a large bank or collection of them, 
at the top of the Cordiliers. At the place where this bed of 
fea-fhells has been depofited, the mercury in the barometer 
itood only at 47 inches, one line, and a quarter; and accord- 
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ingly indicated this colleClion of marine exuvie to be elevated 

2200 toifes, or French fathoms, above the prefent level of the 

fea. 

Memorr If. On the Incqualrizes in the Light of “fupiter’s Satel- 
lites, and on meajurtiz le refpeclive Diameters; 5 tozether with 

a Method of rendering the Obfervations of their Eclipes, made by 

different Aftronsmers, and with diffirent Telefcopesy comparable 

avith each other. By M. Bailly. 

We fhall not dwell on this Memoir, as we have already [in 
our 50th volume, May 1774, page 353] given a pretty full ac- 
count of the Author’s letter on the fubject of it, addreffed to 
Mr. Mafkelyne, and publifhed in the 63d volume of the Philo- 
fophical Tranfactions. We fhall only obferve, that by M. 
Bailly’s ingenious application + ee to the apertures of 
telefcopes (firft propofed by M. de Fouchy) and by his atten- 
tion to the feveral caufes which aficct the tii of a fatellite’s ap- 
parent immertion, he deduces the inftant of its real immerfion, 
ouge® iameter, &c. whatever may be the height of the fatellite 
above the horizon, its diftance from the {un or earth, the mag- 
nifying power of the teiefcope, cr the goodnefs of the obferver’s 
eyes. 

‘The remaining Memoirs of this clafs are—A continuation of 
M. du Sejour’s New Analytical Methods of calculating Eclipfes 
of the Sun; being his Ninth Memoir on this Subjeat :—A 
Fourth Memoir, by M. de la Lande, on the Theory of the 
Planet Mercury :—Obfervations on the Comet of i7 / 64, and of 
the fecond Comet of 1769, which 1s the sgth of thofe whofe 
orbits have been calculated; by M. Meffier -—-Obfervations 

on the Eclipfe of the Sun on Jane 4 4, 1769, by M. Mefiicr, 
in which he obferved very evident {Inequalities on the Edge of 
the Moon’s Difk, fimilar to thofe poneniny obferved by the 
Prince de Croy, at Calais: [Sce our 37th vol. September 1767, 
p- 173]—Some Obferyations on the laf Tranfit of Venus, by 
the fame Aftronomer ; and on the Sun’s Parallax, by M. « 
la Lande; together with a few other aftroncmical obiervations 
of Jefs importance. 

This volume contains no Je‘s than four £’ozes; thofe of the 
celebrated Morgagni, M. de Mairan, M. Tontaine, and M. 
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Arr. VI. 
Delle Antichita di Ercolano, Tomo Sefto, o fia, Secondo de Pranuri.— 
‘The Antiquities of Herculaneum. Volume the Sixth}, being the 
Second of the Bronzes. Felio. Naples. 


pus volume contains ror folio plates, and 31 fmall ones, 
in which are reprefented 190 bronzes, three models ia 
clay, and one view of an ancicnt building difcovered in the 
excavations now carrying on at Pompei. M: any of thefe ftatues 
are nearly the fize of | fe; nine are coloflal, and two equef- 
trian. ‘“Vhey have not all of them the tame degree of merit, 
but they are, with very little exception, all in a good ftyle; 
and many are wrought with fuch ex:reme delicacy, and eXqul- 
fite tafie, as to {tand in competition wita the moft excellent of 
thofe ancient marble fiatues that cuntinue to be the admiration 
and delight of the curious: fo that the royal mufeum of Portici, 
in refpect of ancient bronzes, as well as_ pai intings, may panes 4 
be efteemed, of al] others cxifiting, the moit copious, and mof 
curfous. 

Thus much is faid of t! 1@ OF igtnals; of the enoravings we 
obferve thofe performed by Campana, Nolli, and Fiorillo, after 
the drawings of Vanni, neil Cala nova, are the beft; the other 
draftimen and engravers are in general below criticifm. 

Ite muit appear unaccounta tblc to thofe who perufe this royal 
publicat ion, that in italy, long the feat of the fine arts, and at 
prefent not deftitute of good actifis (witnels the iealion {chool 
of p p ainung j sublihed at Rome by Han ilton®) the protection and 
munificence of a fuvereign, fhould not have produced a more 

xecllent work than this before us ; uuile when they con- 
iider the materials from which it is compofed, fo highly in- 
terefting for the beauty of workmanihip, and the curiolity of the 
lubjc Cts reprefent ed. 
ihe prints of this, as of the former volumes, are accompa- 
ied with deicriptions, ¢ ~ thofe defcriptions ave illuftrated by 
notcs; the whole by a tociety of Lt¢eradz inftituted for that pur 
pofe by the King of Naples, and called che ftereulanean Academy. 
Toatthe Enotith Reader may form fome judement of the man- 


~~ 


ner ta which thefe academicians acquit themielves of t! _ tall, 


we thall give a tranflation of what they fay of the firft plate, 


> 


witich itis evident, at the frit aad flighteft view, repreients a 
qu 
5 


+ For eur occount of the preceding volumes, fee Appendix to Re- 
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‘ There will be, for the reafons elfewhere explained *, a pro. 
priety in beginning our colicction of bronzes with this little 
idol of Jupiter+, for fo the majeftic afpeét alone of our figure 
would authorize us to name it. He is alfo refpectable t for his 
abundant trefles, and his thick bu/hy beard §, but the thunder- 
bolt, of which a fragment remains in his right-hand ||, the 





* < O.b:, cxvtvvnacyn. God, the mark, fign, or token; alfa the bee 
vinning 5 fays Hefychius. In effect he himielf remarks the cuttom 
of the ancients, that in the beginning of whatfoever ation, they re- 
peated Oxdc, Geos, God, God: as Euftathius alfo obferves, Il. 2, 
v. 431. p. 258. and perhaps that part of the bowels cf the vi€im 
which they called Dexs, and when tound entire accounted a eood 
omen, (Statius Th. v. 176, where the fcholiail) had that name, be- 
caufe it was the beginning of the inteftines (as Kuflerus explains 
oniscy » ayn Of Helychius) and was the firit to be infpeted. Now 
as among other ftatues thofe of the gods deferved the firft place, fo 
among thefe, the principal is certainly that of Jupiter, who perhaps 
was the one only god with the wife men among the Heathens, who 
exprefied their notions of the true Deity in fuch manner as was 
permitted them, living as they did in darknefs, to conceive it. (Mi- 
nut. Felix 18, and his commentators.) See alfo norte 2, plate I. of our 
ath volume of the paintings. 

+ ‘ Itwas found in the excavations at Portici, when they were 
firft undertaken.’ 

+ « Homer defigning to make Agamemnon appear the moft re- 
{fpectable of all the Greek captains who went to the fiege of ‘Troy, 
defcribes him thus, Il. 2. v. 477. 
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"Ages oe Cavivy sécuey 08 Tscesdawre. 

"Mong fi theje ocd Agamemnon, like be flood, 

fits eyes and head, to “‘foue the thunderer, 

fis arms to Mars, to Neptune his high cheft. 


On which Euftathius remarks, p. 258, tpia &» 6 womens Calerar tr 
Bacirse TOT wk TUPiIvy 7) CE swteariKsys TO WoAEAsKEY, RAE TO YELL Ly 5S as 
OvTe Teme és ucdrce Basins Uhree things therefore it foculd fem the 
poet attributes to a King, authoritative, warlike, and majeflic, even 
this being greatly advantagecus to a King. 

§ * Phornutus de N. D. g, thus defcribes Jupiter, wacicryucs b 
acley Tree ade ig wv AiKbce EY 1 ETE, BTE TO WHY A|/ALK OS UTE TO EAMES ELD AIVELe 
They represent him in the figure of a man of perfie age, fince he does not 
appear lo be either eld or young 5 for the reit, fee the notes (2 and 3) 
of the zd plate of the firit volume of bronzes. 

| € Jupiter is moft frequently reprefented with the thunderbolt in 
his right hand. See Staverer ta Albricus, D. Im. 2. Homer's Iliad >. 
v.185, deicribes him with the thunderbolt in both hands, tyws 
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ufual diftin@tion appropriated to this divinity, leaves us no room 
for doubt ¢. Worthy of attention is the chlamys fufpended on his 
left 





q ‘ It muft be mentioned, that all the naked of the left arm is 
new, and the fceptre likewile is new, though ic is probable that 
originally he did hold the fceptre in his left hand, Albricus jaying, 
lc. Sceptrum regium in manu tenens, fiilicet finijira: ex altera vero 
foilicet dextra, Sulnina ad inferos mittens ; and thus we frequently fee 
it, efpecially inthe medals of the Brutii. The artift who adjufted 
the bronzes of our Mufeum, was perhaps induced to make this fceptre 
fhort like atruncheon, by having {een itin the fame form in certain 
antique flatues (Monifaucon 42t. Expl. Tab. ix, and xi, and Bo- 
nanni Muf. Kirch, Cl. i. Tab. x. n.3) in thefe it is true, we re- 
main uncertain whether it be entire or broken, that is, whether it 
were thus made by the ancient aruit, or if partly confumed by time: 
it is certain that in all other ancient monuments we conftantly fee 
Jupiter with the saa pura (that is to fay with a long flaff) or with 
aiceptre, which is likewife long, although fomewhat thorter than 
the Aafa (as in the marble of the Apotheolis of Homer, and in 
another of the ddm. Rom. Ant. in Montfaucon, Tom 1. Tab. xv. 
and on a Patera, and on an Etrufcan vafe in Dempiler, Tab. 1. and 
Tab. xxx. and in our paintings, Tom. iv. Tab. i) and fometimes 
with a little globe at the top (as in the medals of the Prutii) or with 
fome other ornament (asin our paintings, Tom.i. Tab. xxiv. and 
xxix.) if really it was at all different from the 4a/?a, it was of a fuf- 
ficient length to be miftaken for it. That it was long is evident, 
becaufe ay leaned upon it, whence it had its name according to the 
etymologilt, THIET EOYs weepe b rg CHUL TT Ws To ET KE AL) Cary and TO onan 
tisdas “as Sangean: si avté. In efed?, Ovid talking of Jupiter, 


Celfior ipfe loco, feeptroque innixus eburno: 
Higher in place on ivory fceptre leans. 

And Met. vii. 50°. -Bacus in capulo fcepiri nitenti finifira ; 
And more precifely Homer, Il. 8. v. 109 and the following, fays 
that Agamemnon rifing on his feet, addrefled himfelf to fpeak, 
leaning on his fceptre; and it is obfervabie that Homer himfelf fays 
cf this {fceptre, it was made by Vulcan, and given to Jupiter, from 
whom it paffed to Mercury, and from him to Pelops, from Pelops 
to Atreus, from Atreus to Agamemnon. Now this identical fceptre, 
we are told by P aufanias ix. 40. was ag ed by the Cheronefians, 

and he adds, ° rato ey TD CunaT COV ciBacts Gusu wvone? “ovTe se 3 they honour 
this feeptre with a particular veneration, and all it hatta, 

‘ Indeed the 4a/?a was the {ceptre of the primitive kings. Juftin. 
xlill., 3. 3. Per ea adhuc tempora reges pro diademate hatas habebant, 
gas Greel cxunlen dixere : : nam & ab origine rerum pro Diis immorta- 
libus haftas weteres coluere ; 3 ob cujus religionis memoriam ad huc deorum 
fimulacris hafie adduntur. See likewile Feftus in the word Aa/fa; 
and Stanley on Efchylus Sept. ad The. v. 535. For the reit fee the 
notes on the Tad.i, Tom. iv. Pitt. where it is fhewn, that the {ceptre 
O Jupiter, faid by Ovid to be he ivory, and by Phidias, formed 
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left arm, and on the lower extremity of the part which hangs 
down we oblerve a button +. . 

Oi the bronzes reprefented in this volume, the firft that oc- 
cur are the gods of ancieut Greece and Rome, which, for the 
greater part, are eafily Known by their carb, and the inficnia 
that accompany them, thefe plates are in number 57, 


y ~ em ¢ wrk « \ v 3% ¥ 
Amon them a Venus, plate t4, and a Mercury, plates 29, 
_—— > | {is > Si ’ » any ¥ 
30, 31, Sey gave u 5 th: 1s Ou pis elathbive A ie dancin: 2 faun, 


pl. tes 595 39, has all the motion aad (prightinets that the an- 
cient iculptors have bettowed on thefe joyous ictatners of Bac- 
chus; he is as light as ait. ‘Vhe boxers, or wrettlers, plates 
53 and $9, ac finely Imagined: each watching an oppotiunity 
to feize his ant gel to whims tace; and, like the others we 
have here {pecifie :d, are fome of the beit encraved in the collec- 
tion, though nene of t them do jultice to the original 
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Pythazgoreans believed to be of cypieis ; Dicgenes Loertius, vite 0, 
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and Menage on that paflage: and jamblicus de Veta Pyihag. cap, 28. 
: oie Scare 4 ~ i at  — "A te ies } , 
See like ; WLie Ve VULNS Cae LLL 6 ZU). VW ile {= i= GOIerVves tha 


c 
ties Of or the y ul d the oe asa type of the itatue of ] apiter, 


whorn th ley always sept efented with a a) pive in his hand, a ioken of 
his dominion. The fame Sc iss s writes, “2, xt. 233. Apud majores 


612KES GUCc$ CUM feChiTsS Morea baatay cuvian: ps fea cocperunt tantum ex 
Se tikbua fceptra geftare, od ‘<Sge crat cos conjueres Uffe : and thefe 
conialar (ceptres had the evgle oa their upper extreint Ys in the faine 
manner as on the fceptre of Ce r, Imitation of which wa: formed 


the fee — of che Tufcan kings, from whoim the fathion pafied to the 


king 35 ot mame = and afterwards to the contfuis: Buonarrots Red, 


ice 
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je 18s y Vet Y» p ay hee CJ f, bebe & XVII awe vs ho ren es ee tiat the 

aaa age was borne by thofe hed.’ 

ee iad With the Ca ac was ouriie D thofe Wi ho triun aps LU lie 


+ * Although we equally ee | jupiter reprefenied stcne and fland- 
ing, for we meet with him in "bot! pofitions, as well as in act to 
hurl his thunder, (fee Burman, de Jouve Fulour. cap. ia. and Bee rer 
Thefaur Palat. Sel. n. iv.) and although we obferve him fometimes 
quite naked, fometimes paitly cloth: ed, end often covered from the 

watit downward, it is by no means cominon to find him, as we ice 
him here, with his drapery hanving only irom one arm, it is like- 
wife remarkable, but plainiy to be difineurtihed, that this drarer 
1s achlamys or a paludamentum (which was almo‘t the fame thing); 
{ee Kippingius 4 Antiy., Roman, W. §, Voiius “tyr. ta Paludumen- 

“Soe . } i} : > ee } 1) 
21072) both one and the other being sa:ttened oa the right thoulder 
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with a button, as we fee it in ancien’ moa: menis.’ 
Oh! the profoand erudition of the Mercelanean Academicians '— 
Perhaps an apology may be expected, by fome of our Readers, 


? 

for the trial we have made of their natience by the notes which we 

have tranilated fr om this w a In excule, we have on ly to urge, 
“r ) - < 


that we thougit it might or]|ati:v the general curioty y of the public 
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The equeftrian ftatue, plates 61, 62, is fuppofed to repre- 
fent Alexander the Great ; but if it refembles the print, it is 
certainly not the work of Lylippus ; the other equefirian ftatue 
isan Amazon. Next follows a horfe without a rider, and then 
another horfe, the only one of four that were harnefled toa 
triumphal chariot; but bis three companions, and the chariot 
itfelt, were found in fo fhattered a condition, as to be deemed 
incapavle of repair, and have been dettroyed, 

Plat ¢ 77 isa colofial ftatue of Augutius in the charaéter of 
Jupiter ; ; that is, he has the afta pura, or tcepter, in his right 
hand, and a thunderbolt in his left, and has probably been 
placed in a temple, an object of divine worfhip: fo foon did 
abfolute power debafe the fpirit of the Romans, and from a 
generous free people, render them the balett of flattercrs, and 
the mott abject of flaves ! 

Plate 78, is the monfier Tiberius, another divinity of the 
fame fort and fize with the preceding.—Gods worthy of the 
cegenerate Romans ! 

*jate 79, Claudius Drufus Germanicus, in a facerdotal habit : 
this likewife is coloflal, as are the fix following. 

The book concludes with ten plates tiat aie abominably in- 
decent; the defcription vith the é/earmed and echicus notes 
which accompany and porte them, cannot but attonifh a 
Reader unaccuttomed to the ftudy of /uch anti iquitics. ile may 
ficure to bimfelf a group of Herculanean Academicians com- 
pofed chiefly of priefts and lawyers; and, with an indignant , 
fmile, fancy he fees thofe gentlemen, fo refpectable for their : 
profound erudition | laying ‘their folemn heads together, poring 
over this obfcene trafh, citing Greek and Latin without mercy, 
calling ancient philofophers, poets, and hiftorians, and what 
is ftrancer *, faints and venerable fathers of the church, to their 
afiitiance, a: ad puzziing through many a pave for an iluftration 
of what would be betrer coniigned to ob livion, or left to fuch 
dilettanti, virtuofi, ftudents, and profcfiors, as puriue their ftue 
dies in the purlieus of Covent Garden. 

in the laft note on the laft chapter, fome account Is viven of 
the Prallic Land, fappofed by fome writers to be the AZanus 
impudica, ©n this occafion a curious flory is related of the 
Virgin St. Phercfa; who being, it fhould tcem, haunted by the 
Cevil with certain impure phantoms, Is « rdered by ber confeflor 
to make the Fico, or phallic hand, in Satan’s face; whence 
the writer, doubtlefs a profound cafuift, deduces, that there is 
no great harm in makine the aforcfaid Fico. St 
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St. Jerome, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. John Chryfollome ; 
Arnobii Ud, ‘i ertullian, and a ‘lemens Alexandrinus. 
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Art. VII. 


Du Theatre, ou Nouvel Effai fur L’ Art Dramatique.— A New Effay or, 
the Drama. 8vo. pp. 372. Amfterdam. 


E do not imagine that the ingenious Author of the work 

now before us, intended an ambiguity in the ufe of the 
words L’ Art Dramatique; yet the main fcope of his treatife 
would juftify fuch a conftruction ; the intention of this eflay on 
the theatre being evidently to recommend the new {pecies of 
drama cultivated by Diderot and his followers, and denomi- 
nated by its fupporters and admirers, by way of eminence, La 
Drame, but by the wits of Paris chriftened, in derifion, La 
Comedie larmoyante, ** Crying Comedy.” 

To this end our fpirited advocate for the new fpecies of 
drama opens his work with fome general reflections on ftage- 

eprefentations, tending at once to fhew their excellence, and 
to lament their having, after fo many ages, not yet at tained 
perfection and maturity. His favourite drama at once prefents 
itfelf, as this image of excellence. ¢ The firft direction given 
to our theatre (fays he) was not perhaps the happieft that might 
have been wifhed. It is poffible that there might remain a {pe 
cies to be created, which might carry the art much higher than it 
has yet reached, even in our moft admired tragedies and come- 
dies.’ How far we aflent to this propofition, will appear in the 
courfe of thefe remarks; but we cannot difmifs the Author’s 
introductory chapter, without tranfcribing his fenfible and ani- 
mated vindication of the ftage. 

* | fhall give no anfwer in this work (fays he) to the adver- 
faries of the theatre. If there exifted a people who made bu- 
finefs their pleafure; who were laborious, though free, who 
could prefer to every other fpectacle the gloricus theatre of 
Nature; who were void of vices, and had only foibles; who, 
far from luxury, lived in an induftrious fimplicity, and could 
look upon the arts as indifferent or hurtful to their happinefs ; 
among fucha people it might be dangerous to eftablifh a theatre: 
their pure and innocent manners might be infected; drawn 
from their calm delights, they would {cek falfe pleafures ; the 
ftage would not be fit for fuch a people, becaufe they would 
have no occafion for it. But to a nation, in want of being 
recalled to thofe holy and primitive laws from which they have 
prodigioufly wandered, and to that natural fentiment which 
their prejudices have extinguifhed; to fuch a nation the ftage is 
ufeful and neceffary.’ 

The diftinétion here is juft; yet the conceffion feems too 
great. For if it be allowed that dramatic exhibitions might in- 
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fet the pure and innocent manners of a virtuous people, is it 
likely that by fuch means a nation fhould be recalled to thofe holy, 
and primitive laws from which it had wandered? If the ftage 
were dangerous to native innocence and virtue, furely, litile 
were to be expected from it, for moral reformation. 

Nor will the Author, we prefume, be thought more happy 
jn his argument, when he would reprefent it as owing to little 
more than a mere aflerviency to words, that the diftin@ion of 
tragedy and comedy is ftill retained: * I will venture to affert, 
fays he, that had it not been for the diftinctive names of tra- 
gedy and comedy, which have often led poets into error, by 
drawing them from the ufe of thofe mixed colours, from which 
alone a regular portrait can be obtained ;—I will be bold to fay, 
he continues, that the dramatic art would, by this time, have 
attained to all the perfection one could wifh. It is not that our 
poets have been deficient in genius [that this art continued im- 
perfect] it is becaufe they knew not how to exert it in the moft 
firiking manner, and to purpofes of the moit general utility. 
Now, without paying any regard to words, let us fee and de- 
termine whether we are not now in pofieffion of a fpecies of 
dramatic compofition, more true, more in{ftruétive, than either 
ragedy or comedy. For if this fpecies, fo much decried by 
people who judge only from habit, unites all the intereft of 
tragedy, by means of its pathos, with all the natural charms of 
comedy, by means of its painting; if it be free from that inde- 
corum [/’inconvenient] in tragedy of making divinities of vices, 
and from that inhumanity with which a ridiculous charaéter is 
frequently facrificed in comedy ; if from an union of the two 
fpecies, unluckily feparated, a new one is produced, more 
fenfible, more afteCting, more ufeful, where every thing arifes 
from the fituation of the character, THIS DRAMA may, perhaps, 
be allowed to be incomparably preferable, both as to its end 
and its effect.’ 

Here it feems that the drama is to be allowed every thing in 
tragedy, except the deification of vices, and every thing in co- 
medy except the feverity of its ridicule ; though the former is a 
point that it would be puritanical to contend about, and the 
Jatter a circumftance that it would be impolitic to depart from. 
Now, what, after all, can this be but that old ftage-monfter, 
tragt-comedy ?—A ftrange and horrible Being, begot by Comus 
on the Goddefs of Death ! Such it would feem at prefent; but 
let us proceed to that part of the work before us, where the 
Author enters into a more explicit account of it. 

‘ lam now, fays he, to prove that this new fpecies, called 
the drama, which is the refult of tragedy and comedy, uniting 
she pathos of the one with the natural painting of the other, is 
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infinitely more ufeful, more true, more tnterefting, as it jg 
more immediately adapted to the generality of the people. 

‘Tamaman, might 1 not fay to the dramatic poet? Shew 
me what I am; unfeld to me my proper faculties, It is yours 
to intereit, to inflruct, to move me. Have you done this 
hitherto? Where are the fruits of your labours ? To what par- 
pole have they been employed ? Has your fuccefs been confirmed 
by the acclamations of the people; poflibly, they may be ig. 
norant both of your labours and your exiltence. Whaat, then, 
is tic indluence of your art on the age in which you live, and 
on your feilow-citizens ? 

‘ ‘Phe word drama, the proper, original, collective word, is 
tobe profcribed—but I wiil venture to fay, that the diftinGtion 
of tragedy and comedy has certainly been more fatal to the art, 
‘Che tragic poet muds himfelf under the neceffity of being al- 
ways on the rack, ferious and impofing. He difdains the de- 
tails which, though common, might, neveithelefs, be noble; 
thofe fimple graces and that expreflion of Nature which give to 
a work its life and colour. The idea, that tragvedy muft ever- 
more be pregnant with tears, fills the fcene with unexpected 
mortality, that makes the pen of the Author like the bloody 
feymeter of death; and, following this falfe idea of exciting 
perpetual tears, he at length dries up the fource. On the other 
hand, the writer of comedy ts to make you laugh without ceaf- 
ing, and this feems to be his fole end and purpcie. With this 
view he trames his charagters. He confiders himfelf as obliged 
to form the ttrongedt contraft to the trazic poet, and holds his 
manner of moving the paflions in contempt. He takes no ftep 
that does not follow his miftaken idea, forgetting that an at- 
tempt to excite perpetual laugiter is more ridiculous than an 
endeavour to force perpetual tears. 

¢ Dramatic poetry may be defined the imitation of things, 
end particulariy ef humaa things, If this definition be juit, 
the poets, inilead of duly mixing their colours, have thrown 
them into a contra, and an oppoiition that is unnatural.’ 

Notwitaflanding thefe arguinenis (which feem to refer to the 
French theatre rather than to any other, and which, referred 
co that only, are cvidently ovciftrained) it requires no great 
ikl in tae analytis of human nature to fee that the comic and the 
tragic Mufe mutt forever walk the ftage feparately. ddirin and 
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Malencholy may be fitters, but are no friends: and though the 
former, morc capricious, may cafually aflume the air of the 


latter, and change her fmile intoa tear, the fofier yet deeper 


influences of forrow, mere congenial to our nature, will not 
fo eatily difiolve again unJer the warmth of merriment,—will 
find it inmutive, imperticent. The inaevination, indeed, 
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will travel with you at pleafure, from Thebes to Athens, and 
from Athens to Thebes; but the fee-faw of the paffions is a re-= 
bellion againft Nature. Mirth muft, therefore, be either wholl 
banifhed fram this drama, or it mutt reign awhile and be de- 
pofed, never to return ; totally yield its empire to fenfidility 
and tender diftrefs. Is fuch an oveiture necefiary to fuch a 
piece! Is itexpedient ? Is it not more congruous to natural 
fentiment that what fhould end with, er through the greateft 
part of its courfe excite, tender emotions, fhould open with tcen- 
der ideas? Or ts ridicule, the great characteriitic of the comic 
Mufe, at all coniiftent with fuch fenfations ? Has it not fome- 
thing of an afperity in it incompatible with them? Ie fhould 
hom that, in fuch a DRAMA, Cimedy muit lofe her capital and 
diftinguifhing features, mutt be di vetted of mirth and ridicule, 
at leaft of any degree of them above infipiditv, and confe- 

ey be deprived ‘othe “xr very exiftence. And has dragedy lels 
to lofe? Mutt fhe not give up thofe ttrong powers that rend 
the heart and fhake the brain? Difarrayed of her pomp, dif- 
armed of her terrors, fhe may, indeed, excite cur pity,—for 
that infipid form into which fhe is fallen, 

Yet, though we dificr from this ingenious Writer with re- 
{pect to the main fcope of his argument, we are not icts pleafed 
with many of his ob/ervations, Speakins of the French and 
Enclifh ftage, particularly the theatres of Corneille and Shake- 
peare, © Our trazedies, fays he, are like cur gardens ; they are 
fine but undiveriiftied, all fymmetry, proportion, aud magnifi- 
cent folemnity. ‘TP he defign of an knelifh garden is more after 
Nature, where every thing 1s more int erefting ; where the wild, 
the Capriciommy the natural diforder are retained. ‘There is no 
leaving fuch ogee 

He elfewhere obferves that ¢ there is nothing more incot nftant 
than Nature, which, however, we cal! ‘unchangeable, We 

er; fhe difcovers herfelf, flies, chanees her form. The pain 
ter thus catches a cafual air of the countenance, and t schol Js ‘ae 
altered in the robots of an eye. We mutt fellow, then, 
thefe fying fhadows, or never r take u up the pencil,’ 

Spea king of the propriety of introducing chara@ters in com- 
mon life, on the ftage, he maintzins that whatever has its er igin 
in truth and reafon, ought by no means to be excluced from 
the theatre. © The Greek tragedies reprefented the bufinefs 
and once am of Greeks. And fai! not we have cur appro- 
priated flaze? A ftage that exhibits men of the fame intereits 
aud fociety with ourfelves, for whote ditrefs we may find 2 
more natural fympathy ! Mutt we have nothing but men cloa ithed 


in purple, fur a “ guards, and tik ted] with « cms ? 
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to ourfelves, that lie in ambufh around us, have they no right 
to our tears? If fo, why fhould we want the courage to repre. 
fent to the world the virtues of a man in humble life? Let him 
be born in the ioweit rank of focicty, believe me (if his poet 
be a man of genius) he will appear greater in our eyes [we 
fuppofe the Author means he wil! intereft us more] than thofe 
kings whofe lofty language has fo long ftunned our ears, 
Where new regulations are to take place [alluding to the drama] 
they ought undoubted!y to be adapted to the manners of a na- 
tion, from which the dramatic characters are taken. We are 
jufily delighted with natural expreffion, {ays Pafcal, for where we 
expected to find an author, we find a manv 

We will allow our Author the truth of the above obferva. 
tions, but not without exceptions. We agree with him that 
the higheit utility to be hoped from theatrical reprefentations 
muft proceed from thofe whofe characters lie nearer upon a le- 
vel with our own. But we are of opinion that thofe which 
might be taken from the very * loweft ranks in fociety,’ would 
be unfit for exhibition. However far from other diftinGtions, 
they fhould at leaft be fuppofed to have had the advantages of 
liberal knowledge and fentiment, to give dignity to their virtue. 
Characters from the /owe/? ranks, from the cells of loathfome 
penury, and brutal ignorance, however virtuous they might be, 
and into the hands of whatever poet they might fall, would be 
unfit for reprefentation. Neither, to rife a ftep higher, would 
the illiterate and unfentimental peafant, who brought up his 
family with decency, with all the domeftic diftrefles that the 
poet’s imagination could give him, be an object more proper for 
the ftage. Tis true, we might pity the poor man, but then, 
probably, we fhould pity his author too. 

In enumerating yet unoccupied fubjects, fuch as our Author 
thinks proper for the drama, he mentions the following. ‘ Has 
the Atheift been reprefented on the ftage, who blafphemes to 
give himfelf airs, who is not even fenfible of his own folly, who 
thinks that an e/prit fort, and a philofopher are fynonimous terms, 
and who endeavours to make profelytes by way of encouraging 
himfelf in a way where he is afraid of walking alone? Could 
it not be proved to fuch a man, that he was a barbarous wretch, 
who wanted to deprive mankind of the hope of futurity, of the 
idea that they exifted under the eye of a Being, who heard and 
recorded their fighs? With fuch a character might be con- 
trafted a man living in indigent obfcurity, far from the intereft 
or attention of fociety, yet fupported by religious hope in peace 
beneath the eye of Providence. Though loft to the comforts 
and conveniences of life, his eye looks not to the laft and 
horrible refource of guilty mifery. He bleffes every pang that 
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he endures, becaufe every one brings him nearer to that final 
object on which his hope and his foul were fufpended. Let 
the Atheift approach and endeavour to deprive him of that hope, 
tell] him that his fufferings are without remedy, that he has 
nothing to expect from a Being who does not exift! Would 
not the unnatural wretch infpire, on fuch an occafion, the 
hizheft horror? Would not his odious fyftem appear in the 
trueft light? And would not the poor man be an image of 
mankind in general ; for who dares fay to his heart, Thou haft 
no hope? 

Though we do moft readily give every degree of credit to 
this fuggeftion that fo meritorious an idea can deferve, yet 
furely we muft conclude that the Author’s piety and benevo- 
lence far exceed his knowledge of the world. If that be not 
the cafe, and if we be miftaken, we muft take it for granted 
that the theatres on the Continent are more aufpicious to divi- 
nity than our own; for fhould fuch a drama appear at Drury- 
Lane, it would, moft afluredly, be remanded to the pulpit. 

We difmifs this Writer, under a firm perfuafion, that his 
imagination is fuperior to his judgment, and that bys heart is 
better than either. L 





Art. VIII. 


L’ Art D’ Aimer, et Poefies Diverfes, De M. Bernard.—The Art of Love, 
and other Poems, by M. Bernard. 8vo. 


THe SE Poems are introduced with a complimentary epi- 

gram on the Author, by Mr. Voltaire, entitled, Les Trois 
Bernards. The Three Bernards: the Saint, the Financier, 
and the Poet. The laft of whom he fays, will be known when 
the other two are forgot : and, indeed, it feems very probable. 
There is a delicate vein of wit and fancy, as well as an eaf 
gentility in the verfes of M. Bernard, which will fufficiently 
appear from the few following ftanzas on his being in love 
with a fhepherdefs. 


Quand fes traits frappent mes yeux, 
Les rangs ne me touchent gueres : 
Doris connait peu da’ Ayeux, 

Mats mille amours font fes freres: 


Son coeur tout au fentiment 

Ne veut efprit, mi fyfléme: 

Auffi tel eft fon amant ; 

Ce n’eft pas Newton qu’ elle aime. 


Baifer, 


b- ~~. a ' 
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Raifer, regard, & foupir, 


Voila tout notre langage: 
Mon etude ff fon plaifir rs 
Man plaifir eft fan ouvrage. 


Sa voix ejt le fon du Coeur, 
Out d'un feul mot fait tout dire, 
Son vifage eft une freur, 


QW’ epanouit le fcurire. 


Deux ames femblent preffir 
Son fein qui croit, S seleve: 
La Pucdeur le fait baiffer ; 
Et le defer le jouleve. 


Something a little like it in Englifh: 





Delia’s {mile is wealth to me, 

Wealth and rank and ancettry ; 
She the nobleit lineage proves, 

Sifter of a thoufand loves! 


Eyes that languifh, heart that glows 
All the fcience Delia knows ! 

Charms like thefe could learning give ? 
Love with wit can never live. 


The kifs, the fich, the tender look 

Our language—all from Nature’s book! 
Our itudies only to impart 

Mutual pleafure to the heart. 


Her voice the foul’s foft mufic plays, 
In one {weet word a thoufand fays! 
Her face, a flower of vernal morn, 
That opens, and a {mile is born! 
The regions of her beauteous breaft 
Seem of two gentle fouls poiieit. 
Advancing now with fond defire, 
‘They now with modefty retire. 
We recommend thefe poems of M. Bernard, as the moft cle- 
gant French verles we have lately met with. 
L. 
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242. 

Corvrerr, poifon of, obf. on, 164, 

Covet, Abbé, his philofuphical con- 
ferences, §9O1. 

Critic, modern, dro!l recipe to make 
one, 92. 

Crocopire, the vertebra of an huge 
one found in a quarry, 6:9, 


D, 
\ArMATIA, &c. hiftory of, 5c4 
Dp DanieL, his prophecy of feveity 
wee!s, new explication of, 437. 
Dent, national, inconveniences and ad- 
vantages arifing from, 7¢—41. 
Dr Harn, his defence of magic, 591. 


Dectsre, Abté, his poem en rural life, 
344+ | 

De L’Orme’s Gouvernemers Ceconemigne 

532 ’ 

Demontacs, of the New ‘Teftame 
controverfy concerning, 206, 

DesMAREST, his mem, on the Origin, 
&c, vi the Bafaltes, 619. Onthe pa- 
per manufactories of Holland, 624. 

Dictionary. See Ronper, 
FavArT. See Bucnoz, 

Docs, at of parliament to reduce the 
numbers of, recommended, 18. 

Drama, Englifh, fatirical remarks on 
the prefent ftate of, 140, New fpecies 
of the drama, in France, 634. 

Duane, Mr, his colle€&tion ot the Brune 
{wick ftate papers, 244. 

Dusaurx, M, his letters, &c, on the 
paflion for gaming, 536. 

Du Seyour, his eflay on comets, 524. 

Duvorsrtnx, Abbé, his defence of the 
New Tefament againft unbelievers, 
550+ 


nt, 


See 


E. 

Ly Arn, curious fuggeftions concerne 

Hy. ing the age of, 615. Its deftruc- 
tion prognofticated from extreme cold, 
618. 

Enucation, rural, preferable to that 
IN CICICSs 4Q- 

Ee, quaking, account of the phenome. 
non obfervable in, 577. 

ELecrricitTy, amufing experiments | 
in, 24, Some new and valuable ones, 


as20 


Furnasrs explained, 402. 

EnGciisu, their capacity for excelling in 
the polite arts, inveftigated, 300. Re- 
markabie for their integrity in ancient 
times, 422, Their manly amufe- 
ments, 424. 

Errcram on the Welch, Scotch, and 
Irifh, teaching the Englifh Language, 
74 

Eurer, M. his folution of a dificult 
qucftion in the calculation of probabi- 
lities, 562. 


F, 

1 vArz’s Di€iionary of Natural Hif- 

Ai WHY, 552 

Frrurer, M, his method of curing can- 
cers, §33- 

Fevers, sefiections on the theory of, 
and on antimonial remedies, gt» Puer- 
peral, produced by different caufes, and 
requiring different methods of cure, 
3835. 

Fire, exverim. on the weight of, 610 

ball of, extraordinary one obferved 

in France, 642, 





FLETCHER, 
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Frercuer, of Saltoun, his character, 
2176 

Formey, his nic oir concerning the 
culture of the unc.» tanding, 563. His 
difcourfe on the impratticability of a 
Cycloped a, 574 

FrRANCHEVILLE, M. his account of the 
Quadi, and of the miracle of the Thun- 
dering Legion, 57°. 

FRANKLIN, Dr. his experim. on the 
effeét of oil in fmoothing the fursace 
of agitated water, 325. 

Frenen Plutarch, 534. 

FRIENDSHIY, encOmium On, 45. 

Frist, Father, his phyfical and math. 
cofmography, 349. His tract De Sra- 
vitate Univerfal. C.rporum, id. 

FromactomT, M. his aanais of the Em- 
prefs Queen, 535. 


FurNess, ancient hiftory of, 222. 


G. 
eee: paffion for, jufily explod- 
ed, 536. 

Garnens. See Waterert. See Cua- 
BANOU. 

Gavosrus, Profeffor, his oration in praife 
of the univerfity of Leyden, 598. 

Genius, nature of, 1, General fources 
of, 3. Diverfity of, 5. 

GexTit, M. his yoyage into the Indian 
fea, 626. 

Grepirscu, M., his account of a faline 
earth, 575. 

Grocestex, Duke of, (brother to 
Charles If,) his charafer, 241, 

Grover, Mr. his reprefentation of the 
cafe of the W. India planters, &c. 450. 

his hiiory of phyfic, 534. 

GRANGE, M. his cemonilration oi a 
very difficult aritaa etic theorem, 579. 

Geay, Mr, his birds and family con- 
nexions, 378. His letter to Weft, ex- 
preffing iis diflike of a college life, ib. 
His leiter to Walpole defcribing tne 
manner of psfling his time in the coun- 
try, 379. His fapphic ode, in Latin, 
the firii production of his Mute, 780 
His deferistion of Verfailles, 382, GF 
the an.ufements at Rieims, ib. Of 
the confluence of the Rhone and Saone, 
383. Of bas journey up the Alps, ib. 
Cf the Grang Cher reve, 354. His 
Latin ode writen there, 385. His de 
{cription of the Duke of Modena’s pa- 
lace,ib. OF a ball ata Roman vii ay 
337. , 

Grenana, litigation relating to the 42 
per. Cent. on expr rts, 8g. 

Gre SSET, MI. his difsourfes on the core 


a ' its OF eens e E 
Tuption of the French languoge, 547. 


ae? 
Goutiy, MM. 


H. 
¥ Arcrey, Mr, his letter to Carftares, 
HZ 219. 

HARPIES, a college of priefts, 477. 

HEAT, Curation of, in bodies, 610. 

Henney, Mr. his new experim. in elece 
tricity, &c, 3430. 

Hewry Vi, his charaéter traced in his 
Will, 252. 

HrreuLanewun, account cf fatues, &e, 
difcoveied there, 62g- Comme ris on, 
by the Neapolitan academicisns, 630, 

Hercules, explan. circumftances in the 
hifiory of that hero, 480. 

IgrorptT, M, his defeript. of 109 go!d 
medals, 5695. 

Hippa, goddef, exolanat. account of, 
476. 

History, general, of the houfe of Au- 





firta, 350 
—_——- of Afia, Africa, and America, 
§29. Philofophy of hittorv, 584. 


Hupson, Henry, his voyage to difcover 
a paffage by the Neith Pole to China, 
121. 

Hume, David, fore mifakes in his 
Hiflory reipeting ranks and degrces 
among the Anglo-Saxons, 504, 

HyGaomeTnry, eflay on, 562. 


I. 
Ames II, his memoirs relative to his 
oJ own reign, 244. His account of the 


connexion of the patricts with the 
French ambailalor, 41x. Of the jfea- 
Gf.ht with the Dutch, 415. Of the 


f 
Duse cf Monmouth, 417. 

Jars, Mf. his metalurgical travels, 343. 

} sws, of the Eaft, their fkill in 

aftronomy, 627. 


IngastTs, anatomical obf, with refpect 


We -¢ 
a 45 & oe bo 


tO, 623. 
Injuries, analyfis of, with refpeét to 
civil law, 200. 


JosxneT, Abbé, on the knowledge of 
Indi, 534. 

Jounnson, Dr. compared, as a traveller, 
with Mr. Pennant, 57. His journey 
in Scotland, 58. Sketches cut the 
dang, ape of the dejert, 62. Defcribes 
tie manners of the Hivghianders, 63, 
His prejudices againtt the Prefbyterians, 

Gs. His opinion of the Erfe |. nguage, 

inclines to believe in the Secerd 
162. His political pamphiets 


Siveria, 334. 
o—cres, curious difcnveries with re- 
gard to the imeiting of, 614. 


IRVING, 
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Irvine, Dr. his method of obtzining 
freh water at fea, 130. Succeisfu!ly 
practiced, 131. 

IraL1aw tongue, its quick growth to 
perfection, 570. 

Juriren’s fatcliites, obf on the inequa- 
lities in their light, 628. 


K. 
AMScCHATKA, dilcoveries relating 
tc, 693. Inhabirants defcribed, ib. 
KEcp, obi, relative to, made in France, 
621, 
Kerenrrecn, M. ce, his fyftem of the 
fmall vortices, 346. 
his obf, on modern Carte- 





fianifm, ib. 

Kerescricnu, M, his introduétion to 
the hiftory of Dalmatia, &c. 5c¢4 

Kissss, II, and VI. from Secuadus, 
with atranflation, 388. 

Koran, hiftory of, 5316 


L. 
Ampert, Mr. his effay on mea- 
furing the degree of moifture in the 
air, 562. On Taxeometry, 583. 
Lassonr, M. his obf. relative to natu- 
ral litory, 619. His account of the 
inceulation of the royal family of 
France, 624. 
La Traper, abbey of, fketch of, 340, 
Lean, poiicn of, obf.on, 163. 
Lerenitz, M. his doétrine of Monades, 
567. Attempt to reconcile his notion 
of fpace and a vacuum with the ideas 
of Newton, 568. 


VLessinc on the antiquity of oil colours 


in painting, 444. 

Lrvcen, univerfity of, its providen:ial 
efRcblithment affertec, 598. 

L*GHTWING, remarkable ftorm of, 332. 

Litto, George, account of him and his 
writigs, $4. 

Lincuemt, Mir. his paradoxes, 589. 

Linney, afible, 431. 

Locke, Mr. his hypothefis with refse& 
to the manner in whien we acquire our 
1ceas of extenfion and fyure, 5s1. Ree 
conciled with Defcaries, in regard to 
the origin of our idess. 583. 

LonGevity, remarkabie inftances of, 
and how obtained, 47. 

LOTTERY, curious calcelation relating 
lo one, 563. 

Lever, Mr. bts ridiculous pretenSons 
to ictence and literature, 335. 

Lurwinge, Capt, his voyage to the 
noreiward, 123. His defiription of 


Moff-netiland, 125. 
Lyons, dfrss', bis inaccuracy in alcer- 
taining th: gain of the poOneusuMmMs, in 


Capt. Pd p 


PPS S epster, TGE 


M, 
Macseripg, Dr. his letter on the revj. 
viicence of {nails, 329. 
Macic, See De HAEN, 
Major anus on the agriculture of the 
ancients, p. 443- 
MAGNETISM, conjuring tricks by, 25, 
Man, confidered in his nature and rela. 
tions, 536. Asa moral agent, 570, 
MaANOMETER, a new contrivance for 
afcertaining the differences in the den. 
fity of the air, 128, the note. 

Mason, John, account of, 203. 

MaTrer, its inert, or its a€tive princi+ 
ple inveftigated, 567. 

Mayer’s poihumous works, 443. 

Mecuawnics, experimental tricks in, 
21. 

Mecxer, M, his anatomico-phyfiologie 
cal differtation, 576. 

Menars. See Heron. 

Mepicat and Botanical DiGtionary. See 
Bucuoz. 

MecameETer, a new inftrument for 
marine furveying, 528. 

Memorks, literary, critical, biographi- 
cal, &c. of ancient and modern phyfic, 


Mzaian, M. his obf. on the problem 
of Molyneux, 58r. 

Messter, M. his catalogue of nebulae 
and of clufters of ftars feen above the 
horizon of Paris, 625. 

Mopena, Duke of, his palace defcribed, 
385. 

Morynxeux, Mr. his famous problem, 
654. 

Moxmoutu, Duke of, not the fon of 
Charles HI. 417. Particulars of his 
rebellion, 419. 

fonnier. M,. his inquiries into the 
variation of the needle, 622. 

Moon, its paft exiffence and future du- 
ration fuggefted, 615. 

More res, M. his fatirical account of 
Linguet’s paradoxes, §5q, 
Mossres, analogy between the vropagation 
of, and that of fome animals, 597. 
My rHotocy of the ancients explained, 

475 Ny. 
Arueat hiflory of teftaceous anje 
| malt, §33- 

NATURE, art of oodjerving, 350. 

NEBULOSITEIES, expianatory account of 
thofe celeftial appearances, 625. : 

Necker, Jof. de, his Piyjiolozia Muje 
OrUM, 5Q)s , 

Nerpce, magnetic, odf, on the varias 
tion or, 6-2. 

Newton, his notions of fpace and a va- 
cumm, how far reconcilable with the 
ideas ef Lesbnitz, 593, 
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Nicuorsen, Mr. his account of a ftorm 
of lightning, &c. 332- 
Ninus, hiftory of, not relative to an ine 

dividual, but to a nation, 482. 
NortTu-East paflage, feries of voyages 
for the difcovery of, 120——130,. 


oO. 
Ix, its powerful effect on the fur- 
face of agitated water, 325. 
O1t-corours, See LEssINnG. 
Ostris, explanatory account of that 
hero, 473+ — 
Oss1ax, poems of, their antiquity dif- 
puted, 360. 
Oswatp, Dr. grofsly attacked by Dr. 
Prieftley, 292. 
Orpugus, aname charatteriflic both of 
a deity and of his votaries, 483. 


P. 
Armyra, pathetic refleCtions on the 
deftruction of, 133. 

Pars, Mr. accompanies Dr, Chandler in 
his tour to Afia Minor and Greece, in 
fearch of ancient infcriptions, &c. 193. 

PenputumM, obf. relating to, in Capt. 
Phipps’s voyage, 330. Farther re- 
marks on, 132. 

PernetTy, Dom, his difcourfe on phy- 
fiognomy, §73- Controverfy on that 
fubject continued, §84. 

Perrenxot, M, his confiderations on 
jurifprudence, 596. 

Perseus, explanatory account of that 
hero, 479- 

PurrosopnircaLl conferences, gr. 

PHILOSOPHY, nece flity of its intimate 
union with philelogy, 570. 

Purprs, Captain, his voyage to try how 
far navigation was practicable toward 
the North Pole, 123. 

Puysrocnomy, principles of propofed 
for inveftigation, 190. Literary con- 
tcf relative to this fubjedt, 573: 

Pinpar, effay on, by Schneider, 444, 

PLANETS, new theory of, 614. 

Poranp, Hift, (Italian) of the troubles 
of, 342. 

Poorer, Jonas, his voyage to the north- 
ward, on difcovery, &c. 122. 

Poor, Englifh laws relative to, great de- 
feéts of, 335. 

Porta, M, curious anatomical obf, by, 
623. 

Potator, methods of cultivating, 16, 

PRATER, a character, 108. 

Prirstiey, Drs cenfured for his want 
cf urbanity, in literary controverfies, 


fA 
-* 


Patsryine, origin of in England, sr. 
2 2OVir BS, their ancient ple and cone 
ICQUSCE, 3070 


Purcett,Dr, his defcription of a double 
uterus, 333. 


st ae 
Qr ciffertation on, 570. 
R. 


Aymonp de Vieuffens’s hiftory of 
internal difeafes, 441. 

~—— and Truth, hiftoric eulogy on, 
$®5. 

Rerp, Dr. grofsly treated by Dr, Prieit- 
ley, 293. 

Resorption, of the excretory fluids, 
its important advantages, 176. 

Revert, Mr, aflociated with other gen- 
tlemen, in a tour to Afia Minor, &c. 
in fearch of antiquities, 193. 

— S, amufements there defcribed, 
362, 

Rome, ancient and modern, defcribed, 
443. 

Ronpet, M. new edit. of his Latin and 
Freach Bible, 344. 

wm————= his hift. and crit. Di@ionary of 
the Holy Scriptures, 442. 

Rot, in fheep, method to prevent, 14. 


{Roy, M. le, his obf, on a ball of fire 


feen in France, 622. 


S. 
ne IER, M. his anatomy, 441, 
SADLER’S-WELLS, fatirical account 

of the diverfions there, 143, 

St. Joun, Henry, his letter to Mr, Care 
ftares, 221. 

St. Marc’s works, 534. 

SALAMANDERS, aquatic, faid to be va- 
mited, by aman, 574. 

Sart, account of a mineral one, which 
refifts fire, 5765. 

SaTuRN, much hotter than our earth, 
616. 

Scuitztinc, Mr, his account of the 
trembling eel, 577. 

Scutozer’s Hiftory of Northern Africa, 
594. ' 7 

ScuNeEIDER’s effay on the life and wrj- 
tings of Pindar, 444. 

Scors, in what refpect faid to be Purdy 
moralifis, 16%. 

SecreTsons. See RESORPTION. 

Secunpus, author of the Bafa, fome 
account of him, 387. His Bafium II, 
and VI. tranflated, 388. 

SEMIRAMIS, nota perjon but a people, 
482. 

SENEBRIER’S art of obferving nature, 

Oo. 

Setiews 1s, an ideal hero, 481. Curious 
difquifition congerning his hiftory, ib. 
SHAKESPEARE, a Lady’s comment on 
his “ As you like it,” 432. High 
encomium on the morality of his wrie 

pings, 
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tings, by another Lady, 46s. Com- 
ment oo his * All’s well that ends 
well,’ 4066. 

Srop1’s afironomice! obfervations, 443. 

Snasxs, remarkabie initance of tle re- 
viviicence of, 327. 

Sor1a, J. A. de, his pofthumous works, 
349. 

SouruH Sea. See Vauconny. 

Sprech, grammiatic pa:ts of confidered, 
gS. 

Spenser, imitated in blank verfe, 113. 

SyirRITuyAL courts cxecrated, 553. 

SprTsBexGFN delcribed, 123. 

STars, the clufiers of, teen among the 
fixed itars, 625. See Messier. 

Steer, procurable, direly from iron 
or, 614. 

SrrxztyW, Mr. his account of native 
maileavle iron, 334. 

STeLvLer’s defcription of Kamfchatka, 
592- : 

Srerne, Laurence, his Correfpondence 
with Mre. Draper, 370. 

Surzer, MM. his phyfiological reflections 
on man, 570. His explication of the 
notion of an ete:nal Be ng, 582. 

Sypney, Algernon, character of, by 
Mr. Macpherfon, 413. 

Robert, the real father of the 
Duke of Moamouth, 417. 

SymMPATHETIC inks, conjuring tricks 
performed by, 26. 


T. 
Acurus, his life of Agricola, new 
tranflation of, 153. 

TEMPERANCE, encomium on, 46. 

Texses. See Sreecn. 

Tenence, fpecimen of a zew tranfia- 
tion Of, 321. 

THEoPHRASTUS, fome account cf him, 
105. His cha:acters imitated by French 
and Englifh writers, ib. 

THeory of Paradox, 589. 

Tuomas, M. his eulogy on M, A, An- 
‘toninus, 438. 

Tuomson, his Edward and Eleonora al- 
tered, 356. 

Tirorn, Robert, his early fuggeftion of 
a North-Eafl paffiye to the Bpice 
Tiands, &. 120. 

Tuere AGes of the French monarchy, 
§23- 

Trier and Fougeroux, Mei]. their in- 
guiries into the tuppoled noxious quatie 
ties of kelp, 621. 

Torrepo, tound on the coift of Eng- 
land, 332. Eels found with the fame 





electrical property, §77- 
Toussaitne, Mr. his memoir on the 
union between the Belles Letizes and 


oo 


Philofophy, 570. On cenirioufnefs, 
533. 
TRENCH PLOWING, 12, 
TRoUBADOURS, fummary view of their 
writings, &<. 602. Their extin¢tion, 
60g. | 
Trutn. See Reason, 
Turvin, M, his hifory of the Koran, 
53!- 


his Frexch Plutarch, 534, 





¥. 
Avconpy, Mr.R. de, his account 
of thofe tracts of Afia and Ame- 
1 that are fituated to the North of 
the South Sea, 346. 
Versaystres defcribed, 382. 
Vieussens (vee Raymonp) his hiftory 
of iarernal ¢:feafes, 44. 
Virtue, analyfis of, 570. 
UNDERSTANDING, human, how far 
capable of cultivation, 563. 
Universar Hiilory of the vegetable 
world, 44°. 
_ Ditionary of Arts and 
Sciences, an impraGticable plan, 575. 
VoLTalIReE, his al!egorical romance in 
praife of Reafon and Truth, 585. 
Vorvox, curious account of te pros 
pagation of this animalcule, 169. 
me Confifior, fingular hiftory of, 
172. 
Vovaces toward the North Pole, feries 
of, 121. 
Vovaces Metals gizues, ou Recherehes, 
&e. 348. 
Urerus, dcuble, Sce Purcerr. 





Ww. 
V Ac, vulgar, a charafter, 109. 
Watrsn, Mr. his account of 

the Torpedo, 372. 

WARKWORTH, hermitage there, dee 
feribed, 224 

Warerer, M, his eflay on gardens, 
345 

WeaGuecrn, M, his univerfal and di- 
plomatical Hiftory, 343. His mem. 
on the Philotophy of itiftory, 584. 

West, Mr. the friend of Mr. Gray, ace 
count of, 378. Letter to hm, from 
Groy, 1b. Another le:ter from the 
fame, 385. 

West-Inpvirs, See Grover. 

WaemeErR, Mr. his account of a woman 
atcidentaily burnt to death, 334. 

Wicrovcnuey, Sir Hugh, his veyage, 
on cicoveries, tothe N. E, 124. 

Wortaston, Mr, his aftronemical obf 
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Woman accidentally burnt to death, y 


fuppoled to have been rendered inflam. Orx, Dukeof. See JAmEs If, 
mable by her exceflive ufe of fpirituous 


liquors, 334- Z. 
Worms, See ANIMALCULA, Oroaster, his perfon and chgrae- 
/ ter generally mifunderfiood, 48a. 


END or VOL. LIL 





P, 
P. 


ERRATA, &. in ths VOLUME, 


2, par. 4, 1. 3, for freat, r. great. 

66, 1. 11, for gave, r. grave. 

70, 1. 16 from the bottom, for zs it, r. éf is. 

1c4, par. 4, for decads, read duads, every time that word is re- 
peated. 

108, 1. 8, for give only two, r. give only, as fpecimens, favo, Ee. 

173, Art. 18, lo in, for fentiments neither, x. /cutiments are acitker, 

187, Art. 42, for to a principal, r. to be a@ principal. 

igt, par. 4, 1. 6, for frequently acknowledged, r. frequently heard 
acknowledged, 


. 208, par. 3, 1. 16, for diforder or, x. diforder of. 


248, 1. 6 from the bottom, for qwork, r. works. 

257 {in fome part of the impreflion] par. 2. 1.1, for in/uficicat 

“5/ — Pé« p 4 par. e de ty a ISU LCAL, 
r. fufficient. 

302, del. the refleciiten on the late Editor of Cowley, fo far as 
relates to Martial. ‘The Reviewer had not that edition of 
Cowley at hand, at the time of writing the account of Mr. 
Barry’s book ; but he has fince found that Cowley’s Editor Jad 
referred to Martial, in a xove. 

344, Art. VI. in fpeaking of the French Parnaflus, de/. the pa- 
renthe/is. 

454, l. aa, for a female Hiftorian, rv. perhaps fome other perfon. 
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